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AUTUMN TAILOR GOWNS. 


5 tps tailor gowns and cloak illustrated on this page are from 
designs for early autumn garments furnished us by the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. John Redfern & Sons. 

The long Ursuline cloak is of dark brown camel’s-hair cloth, 
lined with changeable surah, and trimmed with a brown wool cord 
and tassels and a ruche of black feathers. The full cloak drapes 
the figure loosely, and is easily put off and on. It is excellent for 
a travelling cloak, as it covers the dress entirely and protects it 
from dust. The shoulder cape is cut nearly round, without darts 
at top, in order to give the full loose effect shown in the picture. 
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The nun’s hood, which is a feature of this cloak, is lined with su- 
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URSULINE CLOAK AND TAILOR GOWNS. 


rah and edged with cord. The brown felt hat has a high point in 
the upturned brim, and is trimmed with black ostrich feathers. 
The first gown is of smooth-faced cloth of light weight, in the 
brownish red Eiffel shade, trimmed with black braid, and bordered 
with black ostrich feathers. The front of the waist is lapped to the 
left side, and lengthened thence to the foot in princesse fashion, 
while the right side is cut off to form a short cuirass. The ful- 
ness at the top of the front is in flat pleats that are braided, thence 
rounded full in organ pleats to the waist line. The back is in con- 
tinuous princesse breadths, and the skirt on the right side below the 
cuirass is box-pleated and braided at the foot. Easy coat sleeves 
with chain-link braiding at top and bottom. A feather ruche is 
around the neck and wrists and bordering the cuirass, down the 





princesse front, at the foot, and up the back. A feather boa ac- 
companies this dress. Felt turban with black bird on the crown, 

The elaborate gown shown on the third figure is made of gray- 
ish green cloth, braided with black, and bordered with black As- 
trakhan fur. This gown is perfectly plain in the back, with ful 
ness added below the waist in the pleats of the long princesse 
breadths. The front has a medieval waist, smoothly fitted, is 
buttoned on the left shoulder and hooked down the seam under 
the arm, thence falling low on the skirt, and caught up at the left 
in jabot folds. Arabesque designs, done in braids of two sizes, 
trim one side of the front of the skirt, come from the sides of the 


bodice to meet in the middle, and trim the sleeves also. Green 





felt hat with black loops and black wings. 
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AN INTERESTING RETROSPECT. 
ATEVER since civilization took its first feeble steps, 
LN wayward yet ever onward, have women occupied 


the favorable position which they do at present 
vorable for their own special development, and fa 
vorable for the race. 

In the earlier, the purely savage, state they were 
perhaps as much the equal of their mates as the lioness 
and tigress are now; indeed, science intimates that 
they were something more. Beall that as it may, civ- 
ilization had to take an apparent step backward and 





fa- | 


downward in order to bring them anywhere near | 


another and a better sort of equality. As the more 
beautiful among them were sought, pampering and 
indulgence made them tenderer and weaker doubt- 
less, till they lost equality and became dependents. 
With that, they were easily made the spoil of war, 
the capture from the hostile tents, slaves, whether 
kindly or tyrannically entreated, and with hardly 
more chance of deepening their natures or enlar 
ging their souls than they might have had were the 
Mohammedan faith the true one—the faith which 
teaches that they have no souls. There was but one 
way then to any happiness or comfort for them, but 
one way to win any heart’s desire for themselves or 
their children, and that was through the good-will of 
the 
ite, and that good-will had to be obtained at any 
cost. Helpless and weak, timid as helpless weakness 
makes one, their only arts were love and cunning, 
and where one of these would not answer, it had to be 
supplemented by the other. If the master’s nature 
had in it elements of justice, the cunning was not 


chief, the master, the lord, or that of his favor- | ’ ; , 
| sent writer has often done this. 
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dertaken at their will, were abandoned if they for- 
bade, and their blessing was striven for. But great 
as advance had by this time become, greater yet was 
the advance that chivalry and the spirit of the cru- 
sades effected. There had doubtless been individual 
love and worship before; but now it was general, so 
to speak; no one beautiful woman was so much to be 
reverenced as womanhood itself. This half poetical, 
half religious reverence, extended to the whole sex, 
was not so ennobling to women as to men them- 
selves; it did men vastly more good than it did the 
feeble women mewed in cages and receiving an alms 
of worship. The act of worship was ennobling to the 
worshipper, and once lifted to the plane where he 
could see the real worth of woman, man has not 
receded, and every advantage that she has since 
gained has been given to her by the man who might 
have withheld it. 

It was, then, among the people of a pure and grand 
religion, where a moral law existed of the straitest 
sort, that woman first rose from the mere dust, re- 
specting herself as she received respect, feeling her 
first thrills of aspiration. And it was under the de- 
velopment of this same religion in its loveliest and 
loftiest life that she became the object of tender re- 
gard, that she ceased to be a slave, that the world was 
opened to her to use according to her powers, and 
in the lines marked out by her own nature, its limi- 
tation here, its boundlessness there. 
reign of Christianity that woman has come to her 
full opportunity and has taken her place beside man; 
it is under the benignant law of the leader whose 
first recorded word after the stone had been rolled 
from the sepulchre was ‘‘ woman,” that she can go 
forward still, and in moving take with her her son 
and her son’s sons. It is under this dispensation 
that it has come to be understood that 


“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free: 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow ?” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CULTURE BY THE MOUTHFUL. 

fgg vemerwiy PARKER said, forty years ago, that in 

America every one gets a mouthful of education, and 
scarcely any one a full meal. He borrowed the phrase 
from Dr. Samuel Johnson, who used it in regard to Scot- 
land, and it is very possible that Dr. Johnson himself may 
have borrowed it from some one else. It deseribes a fre- 
quent condition of things, but one that only prevails in na- 
tions where there is a certain activity of mind. In Cuba 
or Hayti, for instance, it can scarcely be said that every 
one gets the mouthful. But it is certain that among our- 
selves, winter or summer, the mouthfuls are distributed 
a great deal. In summer there are the summer schools to 


| deal them out; in winter, the lyceum lectures; while the 


needed; but that was probably not too frequently the | 


case. Through all the subsequent régimes, ever en- 
larging and ennobling, women have not entirely suc 

ceeded in ridding themselves of the whole of the 
effect of this stage of their existence in the race, and 
slyness and subtlety are traits against which many of 
them—but, thank heaven! not all—have yet to strug- 
gle. Civilization had gone very far indeed before wo- 
men left this condition of subjection. Only inseparate 
and not altogether admirable instances were they free 
from it even so late as the time of the best Greek 
conditions. It was a nominal freedom that they had 
in Rome, where one wife was the rule, but where 
the freedom of divorce was a nullifying and destroy- 
ing offset. It was in the Hebrew life that women 
first received any due share of recognition at a time 
when the harem, or the zenana, or its equivalent, was 
nearly everywhere else the rule. There one wife 
took pre-eminence over concubines. The poetical and 
sacred character of womanhood had been recognized 
in Miriam, in Deborah, in Anna; and in the custom of 
the one wife the initial point of the real family had 
started. But civilization seems to work, like leaven, 
through the whole lump, and not in separate parcels ; 
for just as we have at the time of the European re- 
naissance, without any known communication, a re- 
naissance of the same sort in the islands of the far- 
thest East, so the custom of having but one wife pre- 
sently prevailed in Rome and in many other places, 
as if by common consent. Women then with the 
Germans were a sort of priestesses; they ruled in a 
way as strongly as if by force. Expeditions were un- 





Chautauqua Association and the “Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home” go on with the distribution all the time. 
All these promote a mental activity which makes our 
smaller towns, at least in the northern part of the United 
States, as unlike as possible to that inertness which pre- 
vails, for instance, in the provincial towns of France. It 


| 
It is under the | ; 
t is under the | college professor knows; but his knowledge would bring 


is easy to praise all these instrumentalities, and the pre- | 


ourselves also, at intervals, that there are certain inevita- 
ble limits to the usefulness of all these methods. For those 
absolutely prevented from all more systematic training, 
they afford an admirable resource; they may even be bet- 
ter than such training when poor of its kind, as a good 
lunch may be better than a poor dinner. Yet, after all, 
regular meals are the best for the body, and regular teach- 
ing for the mind; and as one who habitually eats alone be- 
comes irregular and scanty of appetite, so one who studies 
alone gets often but half the good of study. A-year ata 
good American college 
university—will soon make clear to any growing intellect 
the disadvantages of even the best system for the supply 
of mouthfuls. 

A system like the Chautauqua method, for instance, can 
easily condense much of the wisdom of the world into 
hand-books, can collect pupils into little circles to read 
these, can occasionally happen on some admirable local 
leader to guide the study and supply collateral knowledge, 
and cau then test the whole result by some kind of exam- 
ination. A system like the “ Society to Encourage Studies 
at Home” can reach its five hundred annual students 
through its two hundred teachers, and can send an incal- 
culable amount of sunshine into half a thousand dwellings. 
In many cases the teaching thus secured may be better 
than that given in the average academy or college; it may 
often reach those already too old for these institutions; it 
accomplishes its results at less expense and inconvenience, 
and with fewer risks. Yet, after all, these results are lim- 
ited; the removal of a single clergyman from a country 
town may break up or debilitate a whole Chautauqua cir- 
cle; the illness or preoccupation of a single teacher may 
throw a whole correspondence class or an individual cor- 
respondent into different and less judicious hands. All 
these pupils miss, at the very best, the hours and rules of 
an organized institution, the systematically trained staff 
of teachers, and the habitual contact of a number of equal 
minds. Their intellectual growth is in danger of being 
fragmentary, desultory, and broken, and all this sometimes 
in direct proportion to its activity, as a garden well enrich- 
ed produces more weeds than a poor one. They sometimes 
gain more of valuable knowledge than those who have 


But it is well to remind | 





studied in a more methodical way; but they are apt to 
have it less well in hand, to know its limitations less well, 
and to suffer generally for the want of a few yards of red 
tape with which to sort and tie up their acquisitions. 
There is a type of men and women in which this country 
surpasses all others—the type of variously informed, inco- 
herent, immature minds, developed by miscellaneous read- 
ing, by observation, even by travel; enormously active; 
never failing, when first observed, to inspire eager interest 
in all beholders, but always disappointing at last through 
the utter absence of all inward law. They have an abun- 
dance to say, but without the power to state it coherently 
or consecutively; and they are always ready to do every- 
thing, though everything which they undertake is crowded 
out by something else, and left half done. They are in 
the last degree tantalizing; disappointing, and at length 
irritating ; and yet they fling away more knowledge and 
more miscellaneous suggestion in a day than their more 
methodical comrades could muster in a month. This is a 
type which grows of itself in our soil; grows so amply that 
it hardly needs stimulating ; it is far better, no doubt, than 
stupidity and inertia; and yet it is so disappointing that 
it often fills us with yearning for a little wholesome dul- 
ness. Now all that cheapens miscellaneous knowledge, all 
that facilitates the mouthful, tends to the multiplication 
of this type. Every added column or page in the Sunday 
newspaper feeds this tendency, and the growth of our col- 
leges, large as it is, by no means keeps pace with that of 
our population, and so affords no adequate counterbalance. 
A man of strong natural powers who should commit a single 
Sunday newspaper to memory and retain it there would 
probably know more as to mere quantity of facts than any 


no real mental growth; the “man of one book,” homo unius 
libri, of the old curriculum, might far outweigh him in this 


respect. This is what makes the argument in so many 


| ninds for a national university ; that we need something to 
stand for training instead of mere knowledge, and whether 


| unwise 


we will not say at a good German | 


the arguinent for the solution of the difticulty be wise or 
I myself think that it is wise—the instinct which 
demands it is a true one. 

The vast increase of modern knowledge makes it abso- 
Jutely necessary that men should become in some degree 
specialists in order to grasp any portion of it. This leads 
to narrowness if not corrected by some miscellaneousness 
in addition; but the miscellaneous should never control the 
whole. Every one needs the tonic of knowing some one 
thing thoroughly well, or being able to do something with 
technical accuracy. That secured, the rest may be re- 
garded as play and relaxation; the essential thing is to 
have been regularly trained in some one pursnit. Even 


| athletic exercises or military drill, if well taught and not 


merely picked up at random, give certain elements of reg- 
ular discipline; one cannot play tennis well, or sail a cat- 
boat, without achieving some progress in what may be 
called a liberal education. But the desultory habit of 
thought, the practice of heedless and irregular methods, 
may appear even in these; as, in one of Hood’s caricatures, 
the servant excuses his master for inadequate success in 
tying his neck-handkerchief, on the ground that he had 
not that day given his whole mind to it. Tt: W. & 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XIL—THE ART OF EATING AT TABLE (1). 


|" reemoese of Rotterdam, toward the end of his career, in 1530, 
Ad wrote, for the use of the young Prince Henry of Burgundy, a lit- 
tle treatise in Latin, De Civilitate Morum Puerilium, which was very 
soon afterward translated into English by Robert Whytington, and 
many times into French under the title of 7raité de Civilité pué 
et honnéte. This little treatise, which has remained until 
almost our own times a text-book in French schools, is the first 
special and complete book of etiquette composed in modern Europe, 
the first distinct study of good manners as a humble branch of 
philosophy. In this little book we shall find the elements of our 
modern table manners formulated in a few brief axioms, such as 
the following: 

“Do not pick vour teeth with the point of your knife, nor with 
your finger nail, as dogs and cats do, nor with your napkin ; 
use of a splinter of lentisens wood, or a quill, or of those small 
bones which are found in the legs of fowls.” 
le, but not effrontery. Do not sit 
down without having washed your hands and cleaned your nails. 
When you wipe your hands drive away all morose thoughts; at 
meals you ought not to seem sad yourself nor to sadden others. 
Nam in convivio nee tristem esse decet nec contristare quenquam.” 

Erasmus further recommends children not to put their elbows 
on the table; not to wriggle on their chairs, but to sit upright; 
and to lay their napkin on the left shoulder or the left arm. ‘ The 
drinking-glass should be placed on the right, also the knife for 
cutting meat, nicely wiped (cultellus escarius rite purgatus); the 
bread on the left.” 

“To begin a meal by drinking is the act of drunkards, who 
drink from habit and not from thirst. It is not only bad manners 
but bad for the health. Before drinking finish what food you 
have in vour mouth, and do not approach your lips to the giass 
until you have wiped them with your napkin or your handker- 


rile 


make 


“ Gayety is becoming at tab 


| chief.” 





“To lick your greasy fingers, or to wipe them on your clothes, is 
equally bad manners; it is better to make use of the table-cloth, 
or of your napkin.” 

“Do not gnaw bones with your teeth, like a dog; pick them 
clean with the aid of a knife.” 

“Help yourself to salt with the aid of a knife.” 

“Tt is good that varied conversation should create some inter- 
vals in the continuity of a meal. 
magis pueritiam.” 

“In placing a dish on the table and in filling up a 
use your left hand.” 

“To speak with your mouth full i 


gerous, 


Mulieres ornat silentinm, sed 


o 


ass, never 
s both impolite and dan- 


Now from the above maxims, and from the whole treatise, as 
well as from other writings of Erasmus, we may justly conclude 
that he was a refined and urbane gentleman; and those who fol- 
lowed his precepts would certainly be charming hosts and agree- 
able guests, for in his remarks on table manners he has touched 
upon all the points that are essential to decency, comfort, and 
good feeling. These points concern three matters, namely, the 
Jaying of the table, the serving of the meats, and the behavior 
and the frame of mind of the guests. 
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A veteran writer, Théophile Gautier, who uttered that famous 
axiom so saddening to pressmen, “ Daily newspapers are published 
every day,” also fathered a paradox in contradiction to the lam- 
entation of the Preacher. ‘There is nothing new under the sun,” 
said the pessimistic Hebrew. “Everything is new, and hitherto 
unpublished,” replied Gautier—7out est inédit, For this reason 
I have quoted some observations of Erasmus of Rotterdam on 
table manners, and now beg dJeave to gloss and comment upon 
them, beginning with the very important detail of toothpicks and 
picking teeth. The use of fine chicken bones, which Erasmus 
recommended, we should now consider rustic. The only tooth- 
picks that hygiene and conveniency admit are wooden splinters 
or quills. Gold or silver toothpicks are dangerous, because the 
metal may scratch or chip the enamel of the teeth. The use of 





























as if in a sling, in a way long in favor. Other cloths have shaded 
stripes, and are so thickly tufted on the wrong side that they will 
be warm enough for winter. These are made up to follow the 
outlines of the figure without fitting tightly, and are lapped to the 
left in front, or else they have dark velvet forms set down the 
entire front and back, Passementerie cords in three or four 
shades, with some silver or copper, edge the velvet parts of the 
garment, and the flowing sleeves have velvet points and tongue- 
like bands at top that are also corded, and which fasten high on 
the velvet collar. 
WINTER CLOAKS. 

Heavier cloaks for winter represent a costume combined of 
two materials, such as plush or velvet with cloth, and the cloth is 
ornamented with cut-work in large effective patterns of leaf or 








modistes combine it with the new black satins that have brocaded 
borders across the foot The bodice, if full and pointed, is 


of the crépe brought down in pleats from the shoulders to th 


mad 


waist line, and the V left open at the neck is filled in with colored 


crépe—either pale rose, Nile green, or llow—and this color is 


ve 





softened by being covered with white point ade Genes lace In very 
open rich pattern. The full sleeves have the white lace at the 
| wrists also. In other waists the brocaded satin is used for one 


side of the front, and the erépe de Cl 


other side. The skirt then has 
down the sides with 


\ine is draped to form th 


1¢ brocaded satin in large pleats 
lraped front breadth of crépe finished with 
deep fringe, and a plain crépe breadth down the middle of tl 
back. For ek armure silk is made uy 
with lace drapery, and the new jet 
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lerly ladies black faille or 
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embroidered panels or corne 












































the precious metals for making such a mean instrument as a tooth- flower, corded on the edges or embroidered with silk, with the pieces that trim the front of the skirt and turn back at the foot 
pick is an example of snobbishness. An ivory toothpick is also plush, or else cloth of a contrasting shade, showing in the open | at right angles, or else the passementeries of silk cord without 
objectionable, because the ivory,is absorbent, and in the course of | spaces between the large figures. Sometimes the coloring of jet are used, or very heavy deep fringe trims the the foot 
use becomes unclean. Use a eepasers throw it ty 9 | India cashmere shawls is given in these figures by applying bits | Serfs ns Hlounces enhceig are sometimes laid in 1 placed 
ward. You do not want to carry a toothpick in your pocket, unless | of Oriental embroideries. Fawn or dove-colored plush, with fox- | GOW” the sides from belt to foot, or they curve ot from tl 
you are travelling in barbarous  seheamape soe er countries. Here | vl viewer = sar sole it a nhs a age a | middie of the front at the top to the sides at the foot, where they 
the question arises, “ How is the toothpick to be used?” The re- | are then partly covered with cloth of the same color, richly em- | #"¢ completed by a passementerie ornament. Similar lace is fold 
ply is, “Simply, without affectation, and without obstinacy.” At | proidered and mounted on the plush as a sort of over-garment. | ed as a vest, or else forms a Directoire ruffle down the front of 
some of the best tables at which I have had the honor of sitting | Brocaded silk cloaks are also shown in the very large designs the basque 
in Europe I found a quill toothpick laid at the foot of the wine- | yow in vogue; some in nickel gray, with black ‘leaves of great SOME AUTUMN HATS 
glasses, as being as indispensable a part of the couvert, or service, | length, are bordered with Astrakhan, or have Astrakhan fronts, | Sailor hats of felt will be worn in t ea mn, trimmed 
as a knife and fork. But unless I deliberately watched for a and the shoulders are covered with cord passementerie shaped | with a large rosette of crape on the left of the crown, and perhaps 
certain length of time, thereby losing the enjoyment of a part of | ike upper sleeves or like a cape, the cord knotted in meshes, and | some wines or a black bird. The hat-band is of velvet, with two 
the dinner—which, you may be sure, was not often the case—I | then falling in thick fringe. Heavy passementerie fringes will | folds of crape above it. Thus a gray felt sailor hat with very low 
never noticed guests using these toothpicks. And yet they did trim many of the richest cloaks of the next season, and will also | crown has a white crape rosette and a white bird with spread 
use them, certainly; but when doing so they did not hoist the | be used on dress skirts. Matelassé silks, with lustrous satin sur wink white the bund around the Grown is of black valved. “ith 
white flag to call the attention of the whole table to the operation, | faces for their large designs, are in tan and gray shades, to be | two foids of white erape above it. A brown felt hat has éeru 
as those do who try to hide their faces behind their napkin. This | trimmed with sable or with fox fur. A lone cloth coat of tan- | erape for its rosette and folds, and one of dark blue felt has a red 
mancuvre, so common amongst the Americans, is at best a false color, fitted in the back and with half-loose fronts, has appliqué | rosette 
prudery worthy only of the intelligence of an ostrich. To hold open embroidery down the front and back, with dark green cloth | Soft felt toques folded into shape a lso for autumn wear, and 
up your napkin so is simply making a signal, as who should say: | set underneath to throw the design into bold relief, For elderly | the novelty is to trim them with black lace, gathered in front and 
“Now look out; I’m going to pick my teeth. See how ashamed | Jadies are half-long mantillas of black plush or velvet, with silk | folded as a searf along the crown. Red felt with black lace trin 
I am of the clumsy way in which I do the said picking!” embroidery done in braiding designs of vandyke points as their | ming makes a stylish toque 

Such picking of teeth as is necessary for comfort may be done trimming, and fringe along the edges, ; | Cloth to match the dress, of greenish gray, mahogany, or gt 
at table without any holding up of napkins, without any clumsy | aa | blue shades, is made up in small bonnets or long toques, and 
holding of our hand before the mouth, which is almost as ostenta- | Te inte — | embroidered and trimmed with black 
tious as the white flag signal, and, above all, without any scraping, Shorter wraps for the demi-season and for wearing over hand- | Large and effective hats of felt have the stiff m projecting in 
smacking, or sucking noises. The essence of good table manners some Winter costumes are in cape and mantilla shapes. Some front partly face i with velvet, andt low crow! vered wit eal et 
lies in not making yourself remarked, and in not making yourself | of these garments of cloth, of seal-skin plush, or of changeable | draped in lengthwise folds: three large rosettes of double-faced 
in any way disagreeable to your neighbors, | velvet, are merely shoulder capes in the back, not reaching quite | catin ribbon, each of a different color, form the trimming. Thu 

A table knife is to be used to cut food, and never to convey to the waist line, while their long fronts reach to the foot of the a dark gray felt hat has green velv ae im and ov 
food to the mouth, which is the function of forks and spoons. | dress, a breadth of the material forming each front, being folded | tye ero vn. and three satin ribbon re § are slous tho tefin 
Nevertheless vou constantly see people eating cheese with a knife. | into three or four large pleats, and no other trimming added | that in front being brown. the next cream-col nd that at % 
The treatise of Civilité puérile et honnéte used in the ancient A high wired collar and a small hood are pretty additions to | pack dark green 
and well-mannered school where I was brought up expressly for seal-plush mantles, and when made in this simple way they are The flat Chinese o fe pretty novel ba 
bade this usage. Dry chee I was taught, should be cut into | frequently mistaken for fur-seal capes. Directoire capes of cloth little girls of six to twel . - ai aped crown has 
small pieces on your plate, as need requires, and each piece taken | are made very full, being cut round, with the small centre at the | feather rosettes around it, grad 1 smaller toward the back 
up delicately with your fingers, and so conveved to the mouth; soft top fitting the neck, and falling thence in folds about the shoulders. | where they meet a small ri a lexthe brie AED ’ 
cheese should be spread with the knife on each mouthful of bread ; A high wired collar of plush or of fur is very stylish on such the forehead, are other rosettes of baby ribbon, on alee a small 
frothy cheese, like cream-chee should be eaten with a spoon | capes. In an attempt to introduce three-quarter-long coats the | puche or wreath is placed ther 

The Anglo-Saxons are afraid to use their fingers to eat with, es Louis Quinze coats are shown of cloth or velvet, embroidered For information received thanks are Mesars. Announ. Cox 
pecially the English. Thanks to this hesitation, I have seen in | all over and fitted to the waist, with fronts sloping away to show | crapie. & Co.: Lorp & TAYLoR: STERN Broruers: and AITKEN 
the course of my travels in the Old World many distressing sights, | an elaborate vest, also with revers and Incroyable cravat. Even Son, & Co : 
I have seen a lady attempt to eat a crawfish (éerevisse) with a ing wraps are shoulder capes with pleated mantilla fronts of white 
knife and fork, and abandon the attempt in despair. I have also wool, brocaded with gilt, silver, or copper, and some color such as 
seen men in the same fix. I have seen, O barbarous and cruel | Old-rose, sky blue, or Nile green, in large leaf, or pyramid, or palm PERSONAL. 
spectacle! Anglo-Saxons, otherwise apparently civilized, cut off designs, Mrs. Nora Beck is the assistant engine " e Ovean Cit , 
the points of asparagus, and eat these points only, with fork, thus | PRINCESSE COSTUMES steamer which rides the waters of Great or Ba Her 
leaving the best part of the vegetable on their plates As for art Long closely fitted coats, with princesse breadths closed to | husband is the engineer and s s his Mrs. Buck is 
tichokes, thev generally utterly defeat the attacks of those who | 4 Sang. Gt Ala aioe iat cl flapping tail breadths, form part skilled in the management of the mac , ind int absence 
trust only to the knife and fork of autumn and winter costumes, Thev are made of cloth, mate of her husband presides over the eng oom with perfect confi 

Fingers must be used for eating certain thi , hotably aspara lasse, or velvet, and are worn over a skirt of contrasting material dence and no little grac Ss : ich at yme upon the 
gus, artichokes, fruit, olives, radishes, pastry, : even small fried such as silk, moiré, or velvet. The stvles of the Directory are water as on the land, and ean ha é oar or manage a sail like 
fish; in short, evervthing which will not dirty or grease the fingers viven to these great coats by vests, cravats, and jaboted frills on anexpert. In her upacity of eng she wears a Tam o’ Shante1 
may be eaten with the fingers. For my own part, I preter to eat the waist, but the large revers have been so generally used that hat and a big checked apron, w ‘ etely covers her ne 
lettuce salad with my fingers rather than with a fork, and Queen lovers of novelty have abandoned them, preferring straight or i cambrie dre Mrs. Buck, who is o nineteen vears old. is tl 
Marie Antoinette and other ladies of the eighteenth century were | dented sides to their bodice fronts, or else tonque-like straps that | daughter of the founder of Lavelette ¢ New Jerse ind t 
of my way of thinking If the ladies could only see how pretty is | are set about irregularly on the bodice For instance, a long coat cranddauchter of Commodore Lavelett 
their gesture when their diaphanous forefinger and thumb grasps | of green velvet is of princesse breadths entire, the fronts lapping Mile. Zela, a Swedish prima douna, is engaged to be married 
a leaf of delicate green lettuce, and raises that leaf from the pol to the left at the waist line, falling open below to show the to Mr. Edgar 0. Achorn, a Boston lawver, and will ive the land 
celain plate to their rosy lips, they would all immediately take to | front breadth of a skirt of green bengaline, which is eut out in | of the song birds for the home of the ing-press. Mlle. Zela 
eating salad @ /a Marie Antoinette. Only bear in mind, good la- | three deep scallops at the foot, and edged with wide passementerie vas a pupil of Madame Marchesi, who, the-way, has recentl 
dies, that if you do wish to eat lettuce salad with your fingers, you | that ends in knotted fringe. Tapering bands of the passementerie | written her memoirs for publication, ar i of Madame Peschka 
must mix your salad with oil and vinegar, and not with that abom- | without fringe are up the sides of the coat front, and there is a | Leutner, who electrified American audiences the time of Gil 
inable ready-made white “salad dressing,” to look upon which is } soft gathered plastron of the bengaline above the waist line. An- | more’s famous jubilee 
nauseating. | other coat of blue and brown brocade, as heavy as matelassé silk, —The Rev. E. L. Clarke, of New Ye asa nmer house at 

May Heaven preserve us from excessive Anglomania in matters | has blue velvet set down the entire fronts and lapped to the left, | Kennebunkport, Maine. This house was bui ocks hauled out 
of table service and eating! The English tend to complicate the | where it is fastened just below the waist by three large crocheted | of the sea at low tide by oxen, and thev are ¢ many different 
eating tools fartoo much. They have too many forks for com- | buttons; the skirt under this coat is merely a silk foundation | colors as a conch shell. Mr. Clarke worked with his own hands 
fort, and the forms of them are too quaint for practical utility. | skirt with a wide-pleated flounce of blue velvet at foot, The large | on his house. Any one who was up at four o'clock in the mort 
Certainly silver dessert knives and forks are very good in their | full-wrinkled sleeves are of blue velvet, and a band of brown fur | ing could see him going down the road in ov s and “ jumper, 
way, because they are not susceptible to the action of fruit acids; | trims the neek and the wrists. A brown cloth, with embroidered | with a slouch hat upon his head and a pickaxe over his shoulde 
but it is vain and clumsy to attempt to make too exelusive use of black border in straight rows with points above, is made up with | —Mr. Gilman Bigelow Howe, of Northboro Massachusetts, 
the knife and fork in eating fruit. Don’t imitate, for instance, | Jong princesse coat back breadths, while the sides and front are | has written a history of the Bigelow fan » Armericn. He 
certain ultra-correct English damsels who eat cherries with a fork, | cut off at the waist line to disclose a straight skirt of the brown | traces the family from one John Biglo (sic), who came to this 
and swallow the stones because they are too modest, or rather too | cloth with the black border across the foot. The front of the | country early in the seventeenth centu ind whose marriage was 
asinine, to spit them out on to the plate. Eating is not a thing to | waist opens over a vest of black bengaline tucked lengthwise | the first recorded in the annals of Wat wn, Massachusetts. and 
be ashamed of. To thoroughly enjoy a peach you must bite it, | in very fine tucks that stand out like cords; black embroidered | reads as follows: “1642, 30th day, 8th mo. John Bigulah and 
and feel the juicy perfumed flesh melt in your mouth. sut let the | bands edge the fronts of the waist next this vest; the sleeves are | Marvy Warin joined in marriage before Mr. Nowe Che He 
Anglomaniacs say what they please, there is no necessity of stick- full, with deep close cuffs of the black embroidery. The founda- | John Bigelow, of New York, is one of the best-:nown memb 
ing a fork into the peach, and peeling it while so impaled, as if it | tion skirt of this and of similar dvesses is of alpaca, with two | of this family. 
were an ill-favored and foul object. A peach is as beautiful to | very short steels placed low in the back to support the heavy cloth —Mr. Blaine has had a tiny of grass-p made in front of 
the touch as it is to the eye; a peach held between human fingers | coat, but not to extend it. . his Washington house and fenced in, so as to vive his first floot 
has its beauty enhanced by the beauty of the fingers. However | | some privacy, for it is flush with ¢ Next door ta Senaio 
dainty and ornate the silver dessert knife and fork may be, it al- | geal te a | Cameron’s comfortable, old-fashioned house, painted buff and 


ways irritates me to see people cut up their peaches, or pears, or 
apricots, or what not, into cubes and parallelopipeds, as if dessert 
were a branch of conic sections. Imitate Marie Antoinette, la 
dies ; use your fingers more freely ; eat decently, of course, but do 
not be the slave of silly Anglomania or Newport crazes. To eat 
a pear or an apple conveniently, cut it into quarters, and peel 
each quarter in turn as you eat it. 
into quarters if the eater is timid. Apricots do not need peeling, 
nor plums either, Who would be bold enough to peel a fresh fig, 
or to touch such a delicate fruit even with the purest silver in- 
struments ? 


The peach, too, can be cut 





NEW YORK FASHION: 


AUTUMN 





CLOAKS. 

ONG cloaks for early autumn days are made of soft twilled 
L wools with black broché borders on colored grounds, or else 
broché figures of great size—vines, leaves, arabesques, or cones— 
all over the fabric in black, or in a darker shade of the color of 
the ground. Plum, dahlia, navy blue, drab, grav, golden brown, 


and various green shades are among these handsome bordered and 
figured cloths. The black border extends down the fronts and 


down the middle of the back of some cloaks, while on others it 
forms a yoke at the top and a border at the foot. Some of the 
new models fit in the waist like a cuirasse, with the skirt sewed on 
around the hips with its fulness massed behind, and long wing- 
like pieces from the shoulders covering the sides and arms. Others 
have full sleeves that are gathered at top and bottom, while many 
have capes that are full, like that of the Ursuline cloak, and still 
others have capes that are turned up underneath to hold the arm 


| 


Correspondents who have asked suggestions for travelling 


dresses for autumn are advised to get faced cloth of light quality 


and make a princesse coat like those just described, or if a sepa- 


rate bodice is preferred, a good plan is to have a coat bodice 
which is a cuirasse basque of even length around the hips an 
back. This bodice should open over a pleated vest of light ar 
mure silk, which has a velvet yoke and collar at the top, and thre 
straps of velvet ribbon across the waist line, each fastened by 

buckle. 
at the top, and of the silk at the wrists, with two velvet straps an 
buckles besides. The skirt is straight and full in the back, wit 
loosely-pleated side breadths, and the front breadth draped i 
pleats on the hips; there are five or six rows of velvet ribbo 
placed beside these pleats, each row ending in a point and hok 
ing a buckle. This design is prettily carried out in brown or i 
green cloth, with écru or gray armure for the vest, and a velve 
yoke and straps the color of the cloth edged with gilt or silve 
cord; the buckles match the metal of the cord. One of the lon 
cloaks described above, or else a short Directoire cape, will ad 
sufficient warmth, A small bonnet or a toque made of the clot 
of the dress, with a velvet bow, some pheasant’s feathers or a blac 





plete the toilette. 
STYLISH BLACK DRESSES 


Black dresses 
been of late, and are made suitable for both young and elder 


ladies. 


naments of passementerie that trim the waist. Crépe de Chine 
the most clegant fabric for the drapery of such gowns, and Par 





The large coat sleeves have a pointed puff of the velve 


bird on the left side and narrow velvet ribbon strings, should com- 


will be worn next season more than they have 


Very rich and heavy fringes of silk cord trim some of 
these dresses across the front of the skirt, and droop from or- 


| green; and to the right, on the corner of H Street, is Dolly Madi 


’ son’s old home, now the new home of the Cosmos Club 


—The paintings on the panels of Miss Anna Tadema’s studio 


> | are from the brushes of some of the best artists in London, who 
1 did them as a sort of house-warming gift to the voung artist. The 
- | ceiling of her father’s famous studio is of aluminium. It looks 


like silver, and it would have been silver, said Mi 
to Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, that 
quickly in this London air.’ 


—Mr. E. D. Morgan, of New York, is built 


Alma-Tadema 
. tarnishes 
t 


d 


‘but silver si 
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ling a veritable castle 
h | by the sea at Newport. It has not yet risen above the first story, 
"| but one can readily see that it is going to be something uniqu 
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It is built of the same stone as the cliff on which it st nds, and 
one can searcely see where the rock ends and the house begins 
This effeet has been enhanced by the skill of the architeet, who 
has placed the foundations on different | the front 
springing from the steep face « fifteen feet below 
base of the main body of the building. 
—The grand ball given by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt in 
their new stable at Newport is regarded as the most unique e1 
T 
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tertainment of the season at that fashionable watering-place. 

decorations were red peppers, pumpkins, squashes, turnips, 
egg-plants hung from the ceilings and upon large tropical plant= 
The sides were covered with oak leaves and floral horse collars 
and yokes. Two floral wheelbarrows held favors for the german 
Small tables were placed in the stalls for supper, and the feeding 
troughs were filled with flowers. 
used for decorative purposes. 


ly 





Corn-stalks and wheat were freel 


The whole place was lighted with 
electricity and Chinese lanterns. ‘ Dancing in the of 
course, a favorite dance of the evening. 


1s barn” was, 
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OUTSIDE OF 


CHA NO YU. 

A JAPANESE SOCIAL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Cha no yu might quite as well be a religious 
rite from the reverence with which it is regarded 
and spoken of by the Japanese, and a knowledge 
of its forms is a part of the education of a mem- 
ber of the highest classes, It is so grave and 
serious an affair that there are masters who teach 
its minute and tedious forms, and as many differ- 
ent schools of cha no yu as there are sects in the 
church, The cha no yu ceremony is hedged around 
with the most awful, elaborate, and exalted eti- 
quette of any custom in polite Japanese life. A 
wedding or a funeral is a simple and trifling affair 
by comparison, 

The cha no yu is £ multiplication of all the 
social forms and etiquette, and dates back in its 
perfection to the sixteenth century, when it was 
taken up and given its vogue by the Shogun 
Hideyoshi. Before that it had been the diversion 
and time-killer for imperial abbots, abdicated 
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THE TEA-HOUSES.—Drawn by A. B. Daviss. 


emperors, and other secluded and retired occu- 
pants of the charming villas and monasteries 
around Kioto. Hideyoshi, the Taiko, saw in its 
precise forms, endless rules, exalted and stilted 
conventionalities, a means of keeping his daimios 
from conspiracies and quarrels when they came 
together. It was an age of buckram and iron- 
bound etiquette, and solemnity the first rule of 
conduct. Tea-drinking was no hasty nor trivial 
incident then, and time was plainly of no account. 
The daimios soon invested the ceremony with so 
much luxury and extravagance that Hideyoshi 
issued sumptuary laws, and the greatest simplicity 
in accessories was enjoined. The bowls in which 
the tea was made had to be of the plainest earthen- 
ware, but the votaries soon introduced extrava- 
gance there by searching for the oldest Chinese 
or Korean bowls, or for those made by some one 
celebrated potter. Tea-rooms were restricted to 
a certain size—six feet square ; the entrance door 
had to be a mere trap not three feet high; no 
servants could assist the host, and only four 

















MATSUDA, THE MASTER OF CEREMONIES.—Dnrawn by A. B. Davies. 


guests could take part in the six-hour, or all-day- 
long, ceremony. The places of the guests on the 
mats, with relation to the host, the door, and the 
tokonoma, or recess for the display of a vase, 
flower, and kakemono, were as strictly defined as 
at any European court banquet. Even the con- 
versation was ordered, and at certain times the 
objects in the tokonoma are to be asked about, 
and at another time the tea bowl and its accom- 
paniments. Not to speak of them would be as 
great a faux pas and evidence of ill-breeding as 
to allude to them at the wrong time. Art was 
long, and time was not money, when the feudal 
barons could be led into such a form of social 
dissipation. 

The masters of cha no yu were revered above 
scholars and poets. They became the friends 
and intimates of emperors and shoguns, were en- 
riched and ennobled, and their descendants have 
honor to this day. Of the great schools, those 























LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—Drawn sy Huenson Hawiry.—[{See Pace 675.) 





of Ssuke, Yabunouchi, and Musanokoji are those 
adhering most closely to the original forms, and 
the first great division in these schools is in using 
the inward or the outward sweep of the hand in 
touching and using the different articles of the 
tea service. Upon these two points the schools 
divide, and the many schools of to-day are modi- 
fications upon those first points of difference. To 
arrive at some idea of the ceremony and its real 
meaning, and to get that much insight into one 
phase of Japanese social life, I took lessons in 
cha no yu of Matsuda, an eminent master of the 
art, presiding over the ceremonial tea-room of the 
Hoishigaoka Club house, in the grounds of the 
Sanno temple, in Tokio. 

There could not have been a more charming 
place in which to devote one’s self to a life of 
tea-drinking, precision, and etiquette, and the 
old master was one of those mild, mellow, gen- 
tle, and gracious men of old Japan, who are the 
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most charming product of generations of culture 
and refinement in that most «esthetic country of 
the world. In the afternoon and evening the 
Hoishigaoka Club is the resort of the select cir- 
cle of nobles, scholars, and literary men, who 
compose its membership; but in the morning 
hours it is all dappled shadows and quiet on the 
apex of Sanno Hill. The master was much 
pleased and not a little amused at having four 
foreign pupils, and all Sanno hill-side took an in- 
terest in our morning visits. We followed the 
etiquette strictly, first taking off our shoes—for 
one would as soon think of walking hobnailed 
across a piano cover as on the polished woods of 
Japanese corridors or on the fine soft mats of 
their rooms—and sitting on our heels for as 
much of the three-hour-long lessons as our un- 
accustomed and outraged muscles and tendons 
would allow. 

We carefully watched him go through the 
ceremony, and then we took turns in repeating 
his precise and exactly ordered movements, 
First he brought in the basket of selected char- 
coal, with its pretty twigs of charred azalea coat- 
ed with lime, replenished the fire in the square 
hearth in the floor, dusted the hearth’s edges 
with an eagle’s feather, and dropped incense on 
the coals. The iron kettle, filled with fresh wa- 
ter from a porcelain jar, was placed over the 
coals, and Matsuda showed us how to fold the 
square of purple silk and wipe each article of 
the tea service, how to scald the bowl, and to 
rinse the bamboo whisk. Tea-leaves are pound- 
ed to a fine powder for cha no yu, and one, two, 
or three spoonfuls of this green flour are put in 
the bowl, as the guests may signify their taste 
for a strong or a weak decoction. Boiling water 
is poured on the powder, and the mixture beaten 
to a froth with the bamboo whisk. This thick 
green gruel,a real purée of tea, is drunk as a 
loving-cup in the usw cha ceremony, each one 
taking three sips, wiping the edge of the bowl, 
and passing it to his neighbor. The measures 
and sips are so exact that the last one drains the 
bowl with his three swallows. This tea, made 
from the finest and most carefully dried leaves, is 
degrees stronger than any idea of tea that can be 
formed outside of Japan, and a prolonged course 
of it would soon shatter any but Japanese nerves. 

It is in the precise management of each imple- 
ment, in each position of the fingers, in the delib- 
eration and certainty of each movement, that the 
art lies, and the practice has to be kept up all of 
a devotee’s life. 

Learning that Matsuda had studied under one 
school, and then forsaken it and begun afresh 
under Ssuke, the great master of Kioto, I pursued 
my studies to that fountain-head to make sure 
that there was no heterodoxy or unauthorized 
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crooking of any finger in Matsuda’s version of 
the Ssuke system, Ssuke, descended from Rikiu, 
the friend and instructor of Hideyoshi, has a 
most lovely garden near the old palace in Kioto, 
and in it a dozen exquisitely simple tea-rooms in 
picturesque little detached pavilions. Pupils 
come to him from all parts of Japan, and he put 
enough delays and difficulties in our way to have 
us appreciate fortune’s supreme favor to us of a 
cha no yu in that historic spot. His house has 
been twice burned since Hideyoshi’s day, but each 
time reproduced with exactness, so that we vir- 
tually sat where the Taiko had sat for many 
hours, and we really did use the same bowls, 
spoons, trays, and tea-caddies that the Taiko had 
sanctified by his touch three hundred years ago. 
Imperial pupils had sat upon the same mats too. 
Komei, the last Emperor, was an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of the Ssuke school, and, absorbed as he is 
with innovations and progress, the present Emper- 
or of Japan enjoys a few quiet hours at cha no yu, 
and the Empress is most apt in turning verses at 
that proper interval where all the company are ex- 
pected to write a few stanzas for their host. We 
were as serious as mourners and as vigilant as 
spies as Ssuke built his fire, and they served us 
with a feast of many courses while the water 
slowly simmered and boiled. With the thirteenth 
course we gathered up our tray of sweets, and 
retired to the garden, and waited until soft strokes 





on an old bell called us back to the rooin, that 
had been swept, and the picture and va.» in the 
tokonoma changed. Ssuke, too, hed changed 


from his dark gauze kimono to one of pale blue 
crape, and sat in reverent and serious attitude. 
With infinite deliberation he went through the 
solemn rites, and duly presented us each with a 
bowl of green gruel more bitter than quinine and 
green tea combined, twelve spoonfuls of powdered 
tea being the measure when one of the guests 
asked to have it weak. This was koi cha, usu cha 
being made weaker, with a simpler ceremony, and 
in a bowl that was passed around for all to sip 
from in turn. Previous study had enabled us to 
notice intelligently every movement of the old 
master, and the position of each thumb and fin- 
ger, hand, elbow, and wrist was’ significant to us, 
as the venerable artist of cha no yu exemplified 
the grace and niceties of the “ outward” school. 
With regret we watched cha ire (tea-caddy), cha 
wau (tea-bowl), cha seu (whisk), and cha shaku 
(teaspoon) tied up in their precious brocade bags, 
and with reverent and endless adieux we took 
leave of Ssuke, feeling that for a day we had 
dropped out of our century and almost off our 
planet, so far is the cha no yu from likeness to 
or sympathy with anything in this irreverent, 
practical, and pushing era. 
Exiza Ronaman Scrpmore. 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS.* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “A Prinoess or Tuvier,” “ Maoirop o1 
Darr,” “*Suanvon Betis,” “Tux STRANGE 
Apventures or a Hovse-Boat,” eto. 


CHAPTER IX. 
VENATOR IMMEMOR. 


A ND why was it when, in course of time, it be- 
tA came practicable to arrange a deer-stalking 
expedition for him, why was it that he voluntarily 
chose to encounter what Lord Rockminster had 
called the very extremes of fatigue and human 
misery? He knew that he was about to under- 
go tortures of anxiety and privation; and, what 
was worse, he knew he was going to miss. He 
had saturated his mind with gillies’ stories of 
capital shots who had completely lost their nerve 
on first catching sight of a stag. The “buck- 
ague”’ was already upon him. Not for him was 
there waiting away in these wilds some Muckle 
Hart of Ben More to gain a deathless fame from 
his rifle bullet. He was about to half kill him- 
self with the labors of a long and arduous ex- 
pedition, and at the end of it he foresaw himself 
returning home defeated, dejected, in the deepest 
throes of mortification and chagrin. 

And look what he was giving up! Here was 
a whole houseful of charming women all ready 
to pet him and make much of him; and in their 
society he would be at home, dealing with things 
with which he was familiar. Lady Sibyl would 
be grateful to him if he helped her with the mu 
sic she was arranging for “ Alfred: a Masque”; 
he could be of abundant service, too, to Lady Rosa- 
mund, who was now making individual studies for 
her large drawing of “ Luncheon on the Twelfth”; 
though perhaps he could not lend much aid to 
Lady Adela, who was understood to be getting on 
very well with her new novel. But at all events 
he would be in his own element; he would be 
among things that he understood; he would be 
no trembling ignoramus adventuring forth into 
the unknown. And yet, when early in the morn- 
ing the old and sturdy pony was brought round 
to the door, and when the brown-bearded Rod- 
erick had shouldered the rifle and was ready to 
set forth, Lionel had little thought of surrender- 
ing his chance to any one else. 

“T call this very shabby treatment,” his burly 
and good-humored host said, as he stood at the 
open door. “When a man goes stalking, if there’s 
a pretty girl in the house, she ought to make her 
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WHICH LIONEL WAS TO FIRE.” 


appearance and give him a little present for good 
luck. It’s an understood thing; it’s an old ecus- 
tom; and yet there isn’t one of those lazy crea 
tures down yet.” : 

“This is the best I can do for you, old fellow,” 
Percy Lestrange said, at the same moment. “I 
can’t give you the flask, for my sister Georgie 
gave it to me; but I will lend it to you for the 
day, and it’s filled with an excellent mixture of 
curagoa and brandy. You'll want some comfort, 
and I don’t expect they'll let you smoke. What 
do you think of my crest?” 

He handed the silver flask to Lionel, who found 
engraved on the side of it a merry and ingenious 
device consisting of two brier-root pipes, crossed, 
and surrounded by a heraldic garter bearing the 
le gend, “Dulce est de sip-ere in loco?” 
Miss Georgie’s little joke ? 


Was this 
Anyhow, he pocket- 
ed the flask with much gratitude; he guessed he 
might have need of it, if all tales were true 

“IT hope you'll get a presentable head,” Sir 
Hugh said. ‘The stags themselves are not in 
very good condition yet; 
right—the velvet’s off.” 

“Tt doesn’t much matter,” 
swer, contentedly. “I beforehand I am 
going to miss. Well, good-by for the present. 
Go ahead, Maggie!” 

But at the same moment there was a glimmer 
of a gray dress in the twilight of the hall; and 
the next moment Honnor Cunyngham appeared 
on the door-step, the morning light shining on 
her smiling face. 


but the horns are all 


Lionel made an 
know 


“Mr. Moore,” she said, coming forward with- 
out any kind of embarrassment, “ there’s an old 
custom—didn’t my brother tell you ?—you must 
take a little gift from some one in the house, just 
as you are going away, for good luck. You haven't 
yet? Here it is, then.” 

“Tt is exceedingly kind of you,” said he; “and 
I wish I could make the omen come true; but I 
have no such hope. I know I am going to miss.” 

“You are going to kill a stag!” 
fidently. “That is what you 
Well, good-by, and good luck!” 

So the little party of three—Lionel, Roderick, 
and the attendant gillie—straightway left the 
lodge, and began to make for the head of the 
strath. And it was not altogether about deer 
that Lionel was now thinking. The tiny thin 
packet he held in his hand seemed to burn there. 
What was it Honnor Cunyngham had brought 
down-stairs for him? However trivial it might 
be, surely it was something he could keep. She 
had given it to him for good luck; but her wish- 
e3 were not confined to this one day? Then, 
when he had got some distance from the house, 
so that his curiosity could not be observed, he 
threw the reins on Maggie’s neck, and proceeded 
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to open this small packet covered with white pa- 
per. What did he find there ?—why, only a six- 
pence—a bright new sixpence—not to be com- 
pared in value with the dozens on dozens of 
presents which were lavished upon him by his 
fair admirers in London—courteous little atten- 
tions which, it must be confessed, he had grown 
to regard with a somewhat callous indifference. 
Only a small bright coin this was; and yet he 
carefully wrapped up the precious talisman again 
in its bit of tissue-paper; and as carefully he put 
jt away in a waistcoat pocket, where it would be 
safe even among the rough-and-tumble experi- 
ences that lay before him. The day seemed all 
the happier, all the more hopeful, that he knew 
this little token of friendly sympathy was in his 
Ought not a lucky sixpence to have 
He could wear it in secret, 
even if she might not eare to see it hanging at 
his watch chain; and who could tell what subtle 
influence it might not bring to bear on his for- 
tunes, wholly apart from the stalking of stags ? 
He grew quite cheerful; he forgot his nervous- 
ness; he was talking gayly to the somewhat 
taciturn Roderick, who, nevertheless, no doubt 
mucl preferred to find his pupil in this confident 
mood 

Their course at first lay along the nearer bank 
of the Aivron; but when they had got away up 
the strath toward the neighborhood of the Bad 
Step—which was of course impassable for the 
pony—Lionel had to separate from his compan- 
ions, and ford the river, following up the other 
Fortunately there was not much water in 
the stream ; old Maggie knew her way well enough, 
and with nothing more than an occasional stum- 
ble among the slippery bowlders and loose stones, 
they reached the opposite bank in safety. About 
a mile farther up, the return crossing had to be 
made; but this second ford was shallow and easy, 
and thenceforward the united party went on to- 
gether, At last they struck the Geinig; and here 
a rude track took them away from the valley of 
the Aivron altogether, into a solitary land of 
moor and rock. 

It was a still and rather louring morning; but 
yet he did not perceive any gloom in it at all; 
nay, there was rather a tender and wistful beau- 
ty up in this lonely wilderness he was entering. 
The heavy masses of cloud hung low and brood- 
ing over the purple hills; the heavens seemed 
to be in close communion with the murmuring 
streams in these otherwise voiceless solitudes ; 
the long undulations were not darkly stained, 
they only lay under a soft, transparent shadow, 
Even among the grays and purple-grays of the 
sky there was here and there a mild sheen of 
silver; and nowand again a pale radiance would 
begin to tell upon an uprising slope, uritil some- 
thing almost like sunlight shone there, glorify- 
ing the lichened rocks and the crimson heather. 
This was one of the days that Honnor Cunyng- 
ham loved; and he, too, had got to appreciate 
their sombre beauty, the brooding calm, the gra- 
cious silence, when he went with her on her fish- 
ing expeditions into the wilds, And here was her 
favorite Geinig—sometimes with tawny masses 
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boiling down between the bowlders, sometimes 
sweeping in a black-brown current round a sud- 
den curve, and sometimes racing over silver-gray 
shallows ; but always with this continuous mur- 
mur that seemed to offer a kind of companion- 
ship where there was no other sound or sign of 
life. And would she be up here later on? he 
asked himself, with a curious kind of interest. 
Would she have a thought for the small party 
that had passed in the early morning and disap- 
peared into the remote and secret fastnesses 
among those lonely hills? Might she linger on 
in the evening, in the hope of finding them com 
ing home again—perchance with joyful news ? 
For, after all, this lucky sixpence had buoyed up 
his spirits; he was not so entirely certain he 
would miss, if anything like a fair chance pre- 
sented itself; and he knew that if that chance 
did offer, he would bring all that was in him to 
bear on the controlling of his nerves—he would 
not breathe—his life would be concentrated on 
the small cleft of the rifle—if his heart cracked 
in twain the instant after the trigger was pulled. 

But these vague and anxious speculations were 
soon to be discarded for the immediate interests 
of the moment. They were getting near to the 
ground — after a sufficiently rough journey of 
close on eight miles; and now, as they came to 
the bed of a little burn, Lionel was bidden to de- 
scend from his venerable steed; the saddle was 
taken off ; and old Maggie was hobbled, and left 
to occupy herself with the fresh sweet grass 
growing near the stream. 

“ Now look here, Roderick,’ Lionel said, “ I’m 
entirely in your hands, and mind you don’t spare 
me. Since I’m in for it, I mean to see it through.” 

“When it is after a stag we are, there is no 
sparing of any one,” said Roderick, significantly, 
as he took out his telescope. “And you will 
think of this, sir, that if we are crahling along, 
and come on the deer without expecting it, and 
if they see you, then you will lie still like a stone. 
Many’s the time they will chist stand and look at 
you, if you do not move; and then slowly, slowly 
you will put your head down in the heather 
again, and wait till I tell you what to do. But 
if you go out of sight quick—ay, so will they.” 

At first, as it appeared to Lionel, they went 
forward with a dangerous fearlessness, the keep- 
er merely using his natural evesight to search 
the slopes and corries; but presently he began 
to go more warily; again and again he paused 
to watch the motion of the white rags of cloud 
clinging to the hill-sides; and occasionally, as 
they got up into the higher country, he would 
lie down with his back on a convenient mound, 
cross one knee over the other, and with this rest 
for his telescope, proceed to scrutinize, inch by 
inch, the vast prospect before him. There was 
no more talking now. There was a kind of 
stealthiness in their progress, even when they 
walked erect; but it soon appeared to Lionel 























that Roderick, who went first, seemed to be keep- 
ing a series of natural eminences between them 
and a certain distant tract of this silent and lone- 
ly land. It was only a guess, but it accounted 
for all kinds of cireuitous little turns; anyhow, 
there was nothing for him but to follow blindly 
whither he was led. Of course he kept his eyes 
open; but there was no sign of life anywhere in 
this barren wilderness; there was nothing but 
the empty undulations of heath and thick grass, 
with sometimes a little tarn coming in sight, and 
always the farther hills forming a sort of solitary 
amphitheatre along the horizon, 

Suddenly Roderick stopped short, and quietly 
put out his hand to arrest the progress of his 
companions. Involuntarily they stooped; and 
he not only did likewise, but presently he was on 
his back on the heather, with the telescope bal- 
anced as before. After along and earnest seru- 
tiny, he offered the glass to Lionel. 

“They’re there,” he said, “ but in an ahfu’ bad 
place for us.” 

Eagerly Lionel got hold of the telescope, and 
tried to balance it as the keeper had done; but 
either his hand was trembling, or the wind had 
a purebase on the long tube, or he was unaccus- 
tomed to its use; at all events, he could make 
out nothing but nebulous and uncertain patches 
of color. 

“Tell me where they are,” he said, quickly, as 
he put aside the glass. “I have good eyes.” 

“Do you see the gray sear on the hill-side 
yonder ?—then right below that the rocks—and 
then the open place—can you see them now ? 
Ay, and there’s not a single hind with them—” 

“They're all stags ?” exclaimed Lionel, breath- 
lessly. 

“Every one,” said Roderick. “And when 
there’s no hinds with them it is easier to get at 
them, for they're not near so wary as the hinds ; 
but that is a bad place where they are feeding 
the now—a terrible bad place. I’m thinking it 
is no use to try to get near them there ; but they 
will keep feeding on and on until they get over 
the ridge, and what we will do now is we will 
chist go aweh down wind, and get round to them 
from anither airt.” 

It was little that Lionel knew what was in- 
volved in this apparently simple scheme. At 
first everything was easy enough ; for when they 
had fallen back out of sight of the deer, they 
merely set forth upon a long walk down wind, 
going erect, without any trouble. It is true that 
Lionel in time began to think that the keeper, 
instead of having the deer in mind, was bent on 
a pilgrimage into Cromarty or Sutherland, or per- 
haps toward the shores of the Atlantic; but this 
interminable tramp was a mere trifle compared 
with their labors when they began to go up wind 
again. For now there was nothing but stoop- 
ing and crawling, and slouching behind hillocks, 
up peat-hags, and through marshy swamps ; while 
the heat produced by all this painful toil was lia- 
ble to a sudden chill whenever a halt was called 
to enable Roderick to writhe his prostrate figure 
up to the top of some slight eminence, where, 
raising his head inch by inch, he once more in- 
formed himself of the whereabouts of the deer. 
There seemed to be no end to this snake-like 
squirming along the ground, and creeping behind 
rocks and hillocks. In fact, they were now in 
quite a different tract of country from that in 
which they had first caught sight of the stags— 
a much more wild and sombre landscape was 
this, with precipitous black crags overhanging a 
sullen and solitary loch that had not a bush ora 
tree along its lifeless shores. As for Lionel, he 
fought along without repining. His arms were 
soaking wet up to the elbows; his legs were in 
a like condition from his knees downward, Then 
he was damp with perspiration; while ever and 
anon, When he had to lie prone in the moist grass, 
or crouch like a frog behind a rock, the cold wind 
from the hills sent a shiver down his spine or 
seemed to strike like an icy dagger through his 
chest. But he took it all as part of the day’s 
work. There was in his possession a little silver 
token that afforded him much content. He would 
acquit himself like a man—if he could; at any 
rate, he would not grumble, 

After what seemed ages of this inconceivable 
torture, Lionel was immensely relieved to find the 
keeper, after a careful survey from the top of a 
mound to which he had crawled, motion with his 
hand to him to come up to his side. This he did 
with the greatest cireumspection, scarcely raising 
his head above the grass and heather; and then, 
when he had joined Roderick, he began to peer 
through the waving stalks and twigs just before 
his eyes. Suddenly his gaze was arrested by cer- 
tain brown tips—tips that were moving. Were 
these the stags’ horns, he asked himself, in a kind 
of bewilderment of fear? There could be no 
doubt of it. The beasts were now lying down— 
he could not see their bodies—but clearly enough 
he could make out their branching antlers, as 
they lazily moved their heads, or perhaps turned 
to flick a fly away. 

“They're too far off, aren’t they ?” Lionel whis- 
pered; and despite all his sworn resolves to keep 
calm, he felt his heart going as if it would choke 
him. 

“They're lying down now,” Roderick said, with 
professional coolness ; ‘and they're right out in 
the open; it is no use at all trying to get near 
them until they get up in the afternoon and be- 
gin to feed again, and then maybe they will feed 
over the shoulder yonder. No use at all,” said 
he; but just at this moment his quick eye caught 
sight of something else that had just appeared 
on the edge of one of the lower slopes, and the 
expression of his face instantly changed into some- 
thing like alarm. “ Bless me, look at that now !” 
Lionel slowly and cautiously turned his head ; 
and then, quite clearly, he could see a small com- 
pany of seven or eight stags that had come along 
from quite a different direction. They paused 
at the crest of the slope, looking all about them. 

“Was ever anything so mischievous!” Roder- 


















ick exclaimed, in smothered vexation. “If they 
come over this way they will get our wind; and 
then it is good-by to all of them. And we can- 
not get away neither. Well, well, was there ever 
the like now! There is only the one chance— 
mebbe they will go along to the others and keep 
with them till they begin feeding in the after- 
noon. Indeed, now, it is a terrible peety if we 
are to miss such a chance, and not a hind any- 
where to be on the watch !” 

Happily, however, Roderick’s immediate fears 
were soon dispelled. The new-comers slowly de- 
scended the slope; then they bore up the valley 
again; and after walking about awhile, they fol- 
lowed the example of the rest of the herd, and 
lay down on the heather. 

“Ay, ay, that is better now,” Roderick said, 
with much satisfaction ; “ that is ferry well now, 
And since there is nothing to be done till the 
whole of them get up to feed in the afternoon, 
we will chist creep aweh down into a peat-hag, 
and wait there, and you can bave your lunch, 
sir.” 

So there was another crawling performance 
down from this exposed height; and eventually 
the small party managed to hide themselves in a 
black and moist peat-hag, where their extremely 
frugal repast was produced. 

“But look here, Roderick,” Lionel said; “ it’s 
only twelve o’clock now: do you mean to say we 
have to stop in this wet hole till two or three in 
the afternoon ?” 

“Ay, chist that,” the keeper said, coolly. “They 
will begin to feed about three; and until they 
go over the ridge, it is no use at all trving to get 
near them.” 

“ And what are we to do all the time?’ 

“Chist wait,” Roderick said, with much sim- 
plicity; and then he and the gillie withdrew a 
little way down the peat-hag, so that they might 
have their luncheon, and a cautious whispering, 
in Gaelic by themselves. 

It was tantalizing in the last degree. The 
breathless consciousness that the deer were close 
by made him at the more impatient for the half- 
dreaded opportumty of having a shot at one of 
them. He wished it was well over. If he was 
going to miss, he wanted to have his agony of 
mortification encountered and done with, instead 
of enduring this maddening delay. The peat-hag 
became a prison, and a very uncomfortable pris- 
on too, His sandwiches were soon disposed of ; 
thereafter—what ? He dared not smoke; he had 
no book with him; the keeper and the gillie, 
having withdrawn themselves, were exchanging 
confidences in their native tongue. His clothes 
were wet and cold and clammy; Perey Lestrange’s 
flask appeared to afford him no comfort what- 
ever. And of course the longer he brooded over 
the chances of hit or miss, the more appalling 
became the responsibility. How much depended 
on that fifteenth part of a second! He was half 
inclined to sav: “ Here, Roderick, I can bear this 
anxiety no longer. Let us get as near the deer 
as we can; sight the rifle for a long distance; you 
whistle the stags on to their legs, and I'll blaze 
into the thick of them. Anything to get the shot 
over and done with!” 

Indeed this intolerable waiting was about as 
bad a thing as could have happened to his nerves; 
but it did not last quite as long as the keeper 
had anticipated ; for about two o'clock Roderick 
ascertained that the stags were up again and 
feeding. This was good news—anything was 
good news, in fact, that broke in upon this sicken- 
ing suspense. Had Lionel been informed that 
the deer had taken alarm and disappeared at 
full gallop, he would have said, “Amen !’ and set 
out for home with a light heart. But by-and- 
by, when it was discovered that the stags had 
gone over the ridge—one of them remained on 
the crest for a long time, staring right across the 
valley, so that the stalkers dared not move hand 
or foot—when this last sentinel had also with- 
drawn, the slouching and skulking devices of the 
morning had to be resumed. Not a word was 
spoken; but Lionel knew that the fateful mo- 
ment was approaching. Then, when they began 
to ascend the ridge over which the stags had dis- 
appeared, their progress culminated in a labori- 
ous crawl, Roderick going first, with the rifle in 
one hand, Lionel dragging himself after, the gil- 
lie coming on as best he miglit. It was slow 
work now. The keeper went forward, inch by 
inch, as if at any moment he expected to find a 
stag staring down upon him, and at last he lay 
quite still; then, with the slightest movement of 
his disengaged hand, he beckoned Lionel to come 
up beside him. 

Now was the time for all his desperate and 
summoned calmness. He shut his lips firm, 
breathing only by his nose; he gradually pushed 
his way through the tall, withered grass; and at 
last, when he was almost side by side with Rod- 
erick, he peered forward. They were startling- 
ly near, those brown and dun beasts with the 
branching antlers! He almost shrank back ; 
and yet he gazed and gazed, with a strange fas- 
cination. The stags, which were not more than 
fifty or sixty vards off, were quite unconscious of 
any danger; they were quietly feeding; some- 
times one of them would cease, and raise his 
head and look lazily around. Just at this mo- 
ment, too, a pale sunlight began to shine over 
the plateau on which they stood; and a very 
pretty picture it lit up—the silver-gray rocks, 
the wild heath, and those slim and elegant crea- 
tures grouped here and there as chance directed. 
Every single feature of the scene (as he discov- 
ered long thereafter) was burned into Lionel’s 
brain; yet he was not aware of it at the time; 
his whole attention, as he imagined, was direct- 
ed toward keeping himself cool and restrained, 
and ready to obey Roderick’s mute directions. 
The rifle was stealthily given to him, and as 
stealthily pushed through the grass. With his 
forefinger the keeper indicated the stag at which 
Lionel was to fire; it was rather lighter in color 
than the others, and was standing a little way 
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apart. Lionel took time to consider, as he 
thought; in reality, it was to still the quick 
pulsation of his heart; and as he did so, the 
stag, unfortunately for him, moved, so that in- 
stead of offering him an easy broad-side shot, it 
almost faced him, with its head down. Still, at 
any moment it might afford a fairer mark ; and 
so, with the utmost caution, and with his lips 
still shut tight, he slowly raised himself some- 
what, and got the rifle into his hands. Yes, the 
stag had again moved ; its shoulder was exposed. 
His eyes inquired of Roderick if now was the 
time, and the keeper nodded assent. 

The awful crisis had arrived ; and he seemed 
to blind himself and deaden himself to all things 
in this mortal world except the little notch in the 
rifle, the shining sight, and that fawn-colored ob- 
ject over there. He took a long breath ; he stead- 
ied and steadied the slightly trembling barrel, un- 
til it appeared perfectly motionless, and then—he 
fired! 

Alas! at the very moment that he pulled the 
trigger, when it was too late for him to change 
his purpose, the stag threw up its head to flick 
at its side with its horns, and thus quite altered 
its position. He knew he ought not to fire, but 
it was too late—too late! and in the very act of 
pulling the trigger he felt that be had missed. 

Roderick sprang to his feet; for the deer, not- 
withstanding that they could not have discerned 
where the danger lay, with one consent bounded 
forward, and made for a rocky defile on the far- 
ther side of the plateau. 

“Come on, sir! come on, sir!” the keeper called 
to Lionel. ‘“ You've hit him. Come along, sir!” 

“T haven’t hit him; I missed—missed clean !”’ 
was the hopeless answer. 

“T tell ve ye’ve hit him!” the keeper exclaim- 
ed. “Run, sir, run! if he’s only wounded he may 
need the other barrel. God bless me! did ye not 
hear the thud when the ball struck ?” 

Thus admonished, Lionel unwittingly, but nev- 
ertheless as quickly as he could, followed the 
keeper; and he could show a nimble pair of heels 
when he chose, even when he was hampered with 
this heavy rifle. Not that he had any heart in 
the chase. The stag had swerved aside just as 
he fired; he knew he must have missed. At the 
same time, any one who goes out with a profes- 
sional stalker must be content to become as clay 
in the hands of the potter. So Lionel did as he 
was bid; and though he could not overtake Rod- 
erick, he was not far behind him when they 
both reached the pass down which the deer had 
fled. 

And there the splendid animals were still in 
view, bounding up a stony hill-side some distance 
off, in straggling twos and threes, and going at a 
prodigious speed. But where was the light-col- 
ored stag? Certainly not among those brown 
beasts whose scrambling up that steep face was 
sending a shower of stones and débris down into 
the silent glen below. 

“Pm thinking he’s no far aweb,” Roderick 
said, eagerly scanning all the ground in front of 
them. “ We'll chist go forrit, sir, and you'll be 
ready to shoot; for if he’s only wounded he may 
be up and off again when he sees us.” 

“ But do you really think I hit him?” Lionel 
said, anxiously enough 

“T sah him struck,” the keeper said, emphat 
ically. “ But he never dropped ; no, not once on 
his knees even. He was off with the best of 
them; and that’s what meks me think he was 
well hit, and that he’s no far aweh.” 

So they went forward on the track of the herd, 
slowly, and searching every dip and hollow, For 
Lionel it was a period of agonizing uncertainty. 
One moment he would buoy himself up with the 
assurance that the keeper must know; the rest 
he convinced himself that he had missed the 
stag clean. Now he would be wondering wheth 
er this wide, undulating plain really contained 
the slain monarch of the mists; again he pic- 
tured to himself that light-colored, fleet-footed 
creature far away in advance of all his compan- 
ions, making for some distant sanctuary among 
the mountains. 

‘* Tere he is, sir!’ Roderick eried, with a quick 
little chuckle; and the words sent a thrill through 
Lionel such as he had never experienced in his 
life before. “No, he’s quite dead,” the keeper 
continued, seeing that the younger man was mak- 
ing ready to raise his rifle again. “I was think- 
ing he was well hit, and no far aweh.” 

At the same moment Lionel had eagerly run 
forward. With what joy and pride—with what 
a curious sense of elation—with what a disposi- 
tion of good-will toward all the world—he now 
beheld this splendid beast lying in the deep peat- 
hag that had hitherto hidden it from view. The 
stag’s last effort had been to clear this gully ; but 
it had only managed to strike the opposite bank 
with its fore-feet when the death-wound did its 
work, and then the hapless animal had rolled 
back with its final groan into the position in 
which they now found it. In a second Roderick 
was down in the peat-hag beside it, holding up 
its head by one of the horns, and examining the 
bullet-mark. 

“Well, sir,” said he, with a humorous smile 
that did not often lighten up his visage, “ if this 
is what you will be calling the missing of a stag, 
it is a ferry good way to miss it, for I never sah 
a better shot in my life.” 

“Tt’s a fluke then, Roderick; I declare to vou 
I was certain I had missed,” said he, though he 
hardly knew what he was saying. A kind of be- 
wilderment of joy possessed him; he could not 
keep his eyes off the dead stag; and now, if he 
had orfly chanced to notice it, his hand was cer- 
tainly trembling. Probably Roderick did not 
know what a fluke was; in any case, his response 
was: 

“ Well, sir, I’m chist going to drink your good 
health; ay, and more good-luck to you, sir; and 
it’s ferry glad I am that you hef got your first 
stag!’ and therewith he pulled out his small 
zine flask. 
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“Oh, but you mustn’t draw on your own sup- 
plies yr Lionel exclaimed, in the fulness of his 
pride and gratitude. ‘See, here is a flask filled 
with famous stuff. You take it—you and Alec; 
I don’t want any more to-day.” 

“Do not be so sure of that,” the keeper said, 
shrewdly, and he modestly declined to take Perey 
Lestrange’s decorated flask. “It’s a long wali 
from home we are; far longer than you think; 
and mebbe there will be some showers before we 
get back home.’ 

“T don’t care if there’s thunder and lightning 
all the way!” Lionel cried, gayly. “But I'll tell 
you what, Roderick, I wish you’d lend me your 
pipe. Have you plenty of tobacco? A cigarette 
is too feeble a thing to smoke by the side of a 
dead stag. And—and on my way south I mean 
to stop at Inverness, and I'll send you as much 
tobacco as will last you right through the win- 
ter; for you see I’m very proud of my first stag ; 
and of course it was all owing to your skill in 
stalking.” 

Roderick handed the young man his pipe and 
pouch, 

“Indeed you could not do better, sir, than sit 
down and hef a smoke, while me and Alec are 
gralloching the beast. Then we'll drag him toa 
safe place, and cover him up with heather, and 
send for him the morn’s morning.” 

*“Couldn’t you put him on the pony and take 
him down with us? I can walk,” Lionel sug- 
gested; for had he not some dim vision in his 
mind of a triumphal procession down the strath, 
toward the dusk of the evening, with perhaps a 
group of fair spectators awaiting him at the door 
of the lodge ? 

“Well, sir,” the keeper made answer, as he 
drew out his gralloching knife, “‘ you see, there’s 
few things more difficult than to strap a deer on 
the back of a powny when there’s no proper deer- 
saddle. No, sir, we'll just leave him in a safe 
place for the night, and send for him in the 
morning.” 

“And do you call that a good head to get 
stuffed, Roderick ?” the young man asked, still 
gazing on his splendid prize. 

“ Aw, well, I hef seen better heads, and I hef 
seen worse heads,” the keeper said, evasively. 
“ But the velvet is off the horns whatever.” 

This was tremendously strong tobacco that 
Roderick had handed him, and yet, as it seemed 
to him, he had never smelled a sweeter fragrance 
perfuming the soft mountain air. Nor did these 
appear grim and awful solitudes any longer; they 
were friendly solitudes, rather; as he sat and 
peacefully and joyously smoked, he studied every 
feature of them—each rock and swamp and 
barren slope, every hill and corrie and misty 
mountaln-top; and he knew that while life re 
mained to him he would never forget this mem 
scene, with the slain stay in the fore- 
ground. No, nor how could he ever forget that 
wan glare of sunlight that had come along the 
plateau where the deer were quietly feeding ?— 
he seemed to see again each individual blade of 
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grass close to his face, as well as the noble quarry 
that had held him breathless. And then he took 
out the bright little coin; surely Honnor Cunyng- 
ham could not object to his wearing it, seeing 
that it had proved itself such a potent charm ? 
He rejoiced that he had not been frightened off 
his expedition by tales of its monotonous suffer- 
ings and dire fatigues. This was something 
better than arranging an out-of-door performance 
for a parcel of amateurs! Stiff and sore he was, 
his clothes were mostly soaked and caked with 
mire, and he did not know what he had not done 
to his shins and knees and elbows; but he did 
not mind all that —Honnor Cunyngham was right 
—as he rode down Strathaivron that evening tow- 
ard the lodge, it would not be of fatigues and 
privations he would be thinking! it would be of 
the lordly stag left away up there in the hills, to be 
sent for and brought down in triumph the next day. 

By the time they had got the stag conveyed to 
a place of concealment, and carefully covered 
over with heather, the afternoon was well ad- 
vanced ; then they set out for the little corrie in 
which the pony had been left. But Lionel was 
now to discover that they had come much farther 
into these wilds than he had imagined: indeed, 
when they at length came upon the stolid and 
unconcerned Maggie, he did not in the least regret 
that it was a riding-saddle, not a deer-saddle, they 
had brought with them in the morning. He had 
offered to walk these remaining eight miles in 
order to have the proud satisfaction of taking the 
stag home with them; now he was just as well 
content that it was he, and not the slain deer, 
that Maggie was to carry down to Strathaivron. 
So he lit another cigarette, got into the saddle, 
and with a light heart set forth upon the long and 
tedious jog-jog down toward the regions of com- 
parative civilization. 

Yet it was hardly so tedious, after all. He was 
mentally going over again and again every point 
and incident of the day’s thrilling experiences ; 
and now it seemed as if it were a long time since 
he had been squirming through the heather, with 
all his limbs aching, and his heart ready to burst. 
He recalled that beautiful picture of the stags 
feeding on the lonely plateau; he wondered now 
that he was able to steady the rifle-barrel until it 
ceased to be tremulous ; he asked himself whether 
he had not in reality pulled the trigger just before 
the stag swerved its head aside. And what would 
have been his feelings now, supposing he had 
missed? Riding home in silence and dejection, 
trying to account for the incomprehensible blun- 
der, fearing to think of what he would have to 
say to the people at the lodge. And he was not 
at all sorry to reflect that, as soon as the little 
party got back home, Miss Honnor Cunyngham 
should see for herself that he, a mere singer out 
of comedy-opera, was not afraid to face the hard- 
ships that had proved too much for Lord Rock- 
minster—yes, and that he had faced them to some 
purpose. 

(to BE CoNTINUVED.), 
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FREEDOMS FLOWER. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
| ET merry England proudly rear | 
4 Her blended roses bought so dear, 
And Scotland bind her bonnet blue | 
With heath and harebell dipped in dew ; 
On favored Erin’s crest be seen 


The flower she loves of emerald green ;” 
But ours, this new land of the West, 
What emblem blossom suits it best? 
No fragile nursling of the spring, 

No dainty, garden-nurtured thing ; 

Sut clad in sunshine glad and strong, 
Self-sown, upspringing from the sod, 
And scattered wide and lasting long, | 
Is Freedom’s flower, the Golden-Rod. 


High on the mountain crag it blooms ; } 
The salt wind shakes its yellow plumes; 
And with 
The prairie gleams a sea of gold; 
While lonely nook and 
Grow lovely with its waving grace. 

free, free, we gather it at will, 

And leave each road-side shining still! 

And brave it blossoms, heeding not 

Though storms beat wild, or suns burn hot; 
Alike to all its flowers belong; 

Through all the land it decks the sod; 

It bids our hearts “ Be glad; 


its countless flowers behold 


sterile place 


be strong” 








| 

Tis Freedom’s flower, the Golden-Rod. | 

A SALE OF SHORT-HORNS. 

| 

See illustration on double page. } 

y igen spirited engraving represents a charac- 

teristic scene in rural England. The pride | 

of many an ancestral ate is far less in the | 
graceful deer browsing in the park than in the 
splendid breeds of cattle and sheep, brought by 

care and study to the greatest perfection. At | 


the death of some rich land-owner, like, for-ex- 
ample, the late Sir Robert Loden, a herd of short- 
horns or of black polled cattle will be disposed 
of at auction, and to such a sale will resort 
breeders, farmers, and enthusiastic on-lookers 
from parts near and remote. These sales are 
very honorably conducted. A peculiar custom, 
viz., the substitution for a hammer of a small 
sand-glass running about twelve seconds, is of 
very ancient origin. High prices are often real- 
ized for the beauties of the herd, as much as 510 
guineas in one instance having been given for a 
cow, and 80 for her calf, while a herd of 100 
head has sometimes brought £10,000, 





CASTLE ALBERTSBURG, AT | 
MEISSEN. 


BY MARY STUART SMITH. 


OW proud and happy were we Americans | 
H wieuls to celebrate our existence as a 
government for a whole hundred years! But 
when we go abroad and look upon the things of 
others, how very youthful does! our nation ap- | 
pear! 

On the 4th of September, at Meissen, in Ger- | 
many, was celebrated an eight-hundredth anni- | 
versary. For so long a period has lasted the 
rule of the family that now occupies the throne 
of Saxony. In 1089 Count Dedo von Hettin was 
invested with the Margraviate of Meissen, as a | 
reward for gallantry displayed in the Hussite 
wars, and from that time to this his descendants 
have held sway in that city and its surrounding 
province, in spite of vicissitudes of fortune, which 
were sometimes as startling as they were painful. 

A sturdy bravery and good faith have ever 
characterized this race of sovereigns—qualities 
that have secured to them the affections of their 
subjects ; and nobody can look upon the proces- 
sion of electors and kings, as depicted upon the 
outer walls of one of Dresden’s public buildings, 
without being impressed with the idea that these 
Saxon rulers have been essentially a princely set 
of men. 

The fact that Queen Victoria’s lamented part- 
ner, Prince Albert, came directly from the elder 
branch of this family, endows the cradle of the 
race with peculiar interest for all English-speak- 
ing people. 

Beautiful as are the environs of Dresden, no 
excursion is invested with more interest than that 
to Albertsburg, and over twenty-six thousand 
visitors are said to have registered their names 
here since the recent remodelling and renovation 
of the castle. 

One leaves the Saxon capital at a convenient 
hour after breakfast, and riding for a half-hour 
in a fast train, through smiling vineyards and 
blooming gardens, one alights at the Meissen sta- 
tion, and after walking some distance through 
the narrow streets of the old-fashioned city, one 
reaches the grounds of the overhanging fortress, 
and is admitted to them by aticket obtained from 
a seneschal, You pass first through a well-fur- 
nished restaurant, and from the rear, by means of 
steps cut in the mountain-side, begin at once to 
climb a devious and precipitous path. After 
much puffing and blowing this brings you through 
a lordly portal within the domain of what you 
know at once, by your familiarity with Sir Walter 
Scott’s and other romances, to be a genuine medi- 
wval castle. 

The sensation is delicious, if mingled with a 
little thrill of awe. The architecture is genuine- 
ly Gothie, portions of the building dating from 
the time of Emperor Henry the Fowler, and the 
air of antiquity is well preserved, although the 
best that modern taste can do has been expended 
upon the grand banqueting hall, and indeed every 
room in the castle. Here are to be seen choicest 
specimens of mural painting, executed by the most 
skilled of modern German artists. These paint- 








ings are historical, representing typical and dra- 
matic passages in the lives of the most famous 
electors. Pre-eminent among these are two 
scenes, telling the story of the capture of the 
two young electoral princes, Ernest and Albe 

who were stolen from their nursery 
ber knight Conrad von Kauffungen, 
younger, being rescued by the 


by the rob 
Albert, the 
determined valor 
of a humble charcoal-burner. 

The mother’s agony as she pleads for her chil 
dren to be spared to her is vividly portrayed in 
one tableau, while another represents the rescue 
with equal animation and verisimilitude. 
of the electors armed cap-a-pie are stationed at 
regular intervals all through the banqueting hall 
at the bases of pillars, upon which rest consecu 
tive arches, arranged in-a manner seldom seen 
save in cathedrals, 

Here, in September, 1881, a grand feast was 
laid ont upon occasion of King Albert's silver 
wedding, when his liege subjects presented to 
him and his Queen new furniture and decorations 
for his ancestral halls, the whole work having 
been done by native Germans, “in token of the 
love existing between prince and people.” 

The scenery from the castle windows is simply 





Statues 


enchanting, unfolding to view a variety of river, 
hill, dale, red-roofed villa, and cottage that elicits 
exclamations of delight from every visitor not 
wholly apathetic and indifferent to the 
tions alike of nature and of art. 

This entire renovation of the castle was ren- 
dered necessary by its having been for many 
years turned into a factory, and processes ol 
manufacture, even though the end be to produce 
that beautiful Dresden ware which challenges the 
admiration of the world, will perforce prove in- 
jurious, and finally destructive, to the wsthetic 
properties of the most substantially built palace 

Art lovers must rejoice that this time-honored 
cradle of the Saxon royal race has been restored 
to its pristine integrity as a palati: al home, And 
the manufacture of Dresden china has also been 
greatly benefited by removal to quarters espe- 
cially built and adapted for the use of the artisan. 

The Royal Porcelain Factory, at the distance of 
a half-mile from Albertsburg, in the Tirschen 
Valley, employs about 700 men and women, and 
is in a most flourishing condition. An unfailing 
source of revenue is thus furnished for the King 
Even the poor children in Meissen and Dresden 
are connoisseurs in porcelain, and unerringly de 
tect an imitation of the genuine article. To 
watch the whole process of china-making is in- 
tensely interesting, opportunity being given, as 


attrac 





one goes from room to room, to see the choicest 
specimens of this fascinating art. A pair of 
vases, destined for some Roman palace, and val- 
ued at $400 apiece, haunt the memory as among 
the fairest visions of the past. 

He or she who leaves Meissen without bearing 
away some lovely specimen of ceramic art must 
curmud 
In short, a day at Albertsburg and 
Meissen furnishes one of the most 


indeed have either an empty purse or 
geonly spirit. 
agreeable ex 
periences of a lifetime. 





LIVERPOOL CATHEDRATL. 


See illustration on page 672. 


W HAT serves as a cathedral for one of the 

richest and most prosperous dioceses of 
the Established Church of England and Wales 
is not ; worthy of the name. Utterly destitute of 
any architectural merits, it is more like a survi- 
val of the re ign of Egbert or Alfred than a speci- 
men of the later English class of cathedrals. It 
is simply an old parish chureli, completed and 
consecrated in 1704, five years-after Live *rpool 
had been constituted a separate.and independent 
parish, and when its inhabits an Bare ly exceeded 
five thousand in number. Though containing the 
throne of the prelate, it is inferior in style, size, 
and beauty to numberless parochial edifices. 

The Rev. J. Pulliblank describes the building, 
dedicated to St. Peter, as “a rectangular, box- 
like structure, with a western annex in the form 
of a tower, and an eastern annex which serves 
as the sacrarium.’”’ Externally it presents “ no 
features of interest. Internally the case is little 
better. Galleries north, west, and south—the 
last containing the organ—t ake away from what- 
ever effect the open space might have had. The 
font is almost hidden away under the western 
gallery ; and the eastern end, with oak carving of 
very good quality, but of altogether unchureh- 
like design, is partially concealed by the state 
cathedra of the bishop. The next most notice 
able points of the interior are the gilded and dec- 
orated stands in which, on high civic occasions, 
the insignia of the Mayor and corporation are 
brought to rest.” 

Liverpool, as one of the more important of the 
new sees, ought to have a correspondingly large 
and beautiful cathedral, and one that is strue- 
turally adapted to daily services. A proper site 
is said to have been provisionally secured i 
1884, and a committee appointed to select an 
architect suitably qualified to design the desid 
erated structure. The probability is that, if 
erected, it would attract immense crowds of wot 
shippers. 

The present episcopal incumbent is not only 
master of a powerful and interesting literary 
style, apparent in multitudinous and widely cir- 
culated religious publications, but is also a re- 
markably useful preacher. Yet his befitting ca 
thedral is still in the uncertain future. Half a 
million sterling is needed to begin its construc 
tion. The difficulty of obtaining a suitable loca- 
tion is a hitherto insuperable objection. The 
value of land in the central parts of the city is 
enormous. The site alone, it is computed, would 
cost as much as the building. Besides all this, 
the hard-headed Liverpool magnates, with gen- 
uine utilitarian spirit, hold that more churches, 
but not a cathedral, are wanted. The first, they 
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Say, are a necessity ; the second, aluxury, Sure 








ly the maritime metropolis of the world-wide 
empire, with stupendous docks that excite uni- 
versal admiration, is able to supply them all, 
It will be as they will With steam communica- 
tions connecting it itl every section of the 
globe, aud with fabulous streams of wealth flow- 
ing in and out of its portals, the Christian publie 


spirit of its rich men should add the 
Karly E: 


dre al to their prosperous and poy 


crowning 





glish cathe 
is city. Al 


New York, with 


action of a magnificent 





bany, the capital of the State of 


resources 


as set them a worthy ex- 





POUNCET-BOX AND POMANDER. 


Mo people take it for granted that because 
4 musk is sold in what is called a pod, there 
fore it is a vegetable product Sut the truth 
is that it is entirely an animal product, being a 
substanee found in a two or three ineh sac in the 
body of the little musk-deer of As ’ 


when tied up and dried, goes by t 


ia. This sae 
he name of a 


pod among the hunters who bring it into market 
Probably t 


adulteration, 


7 


thousands of parts of some other powder n 
gled with it; and as the pods sell for from fifteer 
to twenty dollars ap the adulteration has its 
profit. It is indeed so pungent that when just 


fresh it has been known to produce violent bleed- 





¢ at the nose, 





ind mal 


people are so suscep- 


tible to it as to have sad headacl 





*s brought about 
by contact with the _ | i 





suspicion of it is very agreeable to many persons, 
one atom too much becomes offensive, as the case 
is with patchouli and many other odorous sub- 
stances, It was formerly largely used in thera- 
peutics, especially in the Orient, having become 
disused as much from the difficulty of obtaining 


it in a pure state as from anything 





se,and it 1s 


now seldom given except in hysteria and hiccough. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. G.—The marriage, if entirely private—that is, 


with only the nearest relations present—might take 


place within a week after the mother’s death Even 
then the bride’s dress should be white—not. black 

simply a white wool or dull white silk. Fortra ng, 
a gray- black mohair would be suitable, with a small 


round hat of black straw 
A black Brussels net dr veili 
a Henrietta cloth dress wot aid e sufficient. Make the 
net dress over dull silk, and trim with gros grain rib- 
bon. Have asmall bonnet of t net or of China crape, 
shirred and trimmed with black ribbon loops. 
8.—Do not attempt any elabor 
ook-keeping. vead 
tered, and give a page o 
er the appropriate 
the back for transient g 
ent at once, Markit 
as the case may be. For 
day into four quarters 
recording the day of arriv 
or dinner, ete 

Rooky Mounrtatns. —A dark gray-blue clo 
by any tailor style late illustrated in th 
will suit you for tr 

“ about it are 
long wrt ap instead of a shoulder cape 
basque for your black s e 
on the shoulders, and trimr 
gimp—not steel. Do not 
gowns will be too youthful, 
coming at your age, and are 
blondes alike. Get velvet or 
sample fora tea gown rhe arrange 





nuns 











wok with t 














in October. 











ment of your hair 
is all right if becoming. Get a tortoise-shell comb, or 
else some shell pins. 

EpNa 
young bride at a qi 


-The sh ort muslin dress will answer for a very 
et home wedding. Fortwo house 
a gray-bine cashmere and an Eiffel red 
hair tr fonaned with black gimp and velvet to 
Instead of black faille ge 





dresses 


camel’ 





















match the wool. ret armure 
silk. Have a tailo de cloth or Cheviot travelling 
dress. We do not furnish addresses. The two invita- 
tions aresnfficient. A bride can have bridemaids when 
the groom has only a best man, but he w » need 
ushers. All such matters are treated at length in 
Manners and Social Usages, which w be sent e- 
ceipt of $1 25, 

Inquirer.—The groom should not wear evening dress 


ata day wedd 






He and his ushers wear a frock- 
black corkscrew cloth, with vest of the 

dark trousers, white or light cravat, anc 
gloves, 

U.S. Texas.—A gentleman wishing to talk to a lady 
whom he meets in the street should turn back and 
walk with her instead of attempting to detain her 
The lady should speak first when meeting a gentle- 
man 

IntERERst.—The father, not the brother, shor 
the bride away. Ata “ full-dress wedding in t 
afternoon,” the groom should wear a frock-cout and 
pearl-colored glove ing dress for men should 
not be worn at a we in the daytime, no matter 
if the church is darkened 2 ind ligh 


1 pearl kid 


























NeELuied Black armure silk, t ed with pointed 
cashmere-colored passementerie, will be better than 
the white and black striped silk 1 bride. Get 
grayish-blue velvet and m ake it quite plain 

Greenwoop.—The brocaded velvet wrap is not styl- 
ish at present, but may be revived very soo1 \ large 
bustle is entirely out of fashion. Some short steels 
and small pads are pat in the dre f th ) re- 





quire them, and very little drapery is worn. 

E. You will need one Henrictta cloth dress for 
best, and a black serge or camel’s-hair for second best 
As you do not use crape, your bonnet will be of feit 
all mourning silk. An article on mourning dress 
recently published in Bazar No, 29, Vol. XXII. may 
be of service to you. 

Sussoriner.—For a young lady get dahl 
faced cloth with a jacket or , and 
trim with pointed passer the 
same dark purplish red shade. Black velvet is not 
much used for young ladies’ wraps. 

Meta.—Read about black silk dresses in N 
Fashions of this number 

Sunsoriper.—Read about half-long 
671 of this Bazar. 

Jounenna.—Put cashmere of the same shade with 
your silk, or else faced cloth in the way lately described 
in the Bazar 

“Her Mamma.”—Do not send announcement cards 
if you have sent invitations to the wedding. A trained 
dress of white satin or of armure silk with pearl van- 
dyke trimming, and a tulle veil with a wreath of or- 
For bride- 


se surah dresses. 





i-colored 








vy York 


coats on page 


ange blossoms, are suitable for the bride. 
maids have white silk, muslin, or el 
Have either two, four, or six bridemaids, or elae mere- 
ly a single maid of honor For the trousseau, a cloth 
tailor-made gown for travelling and for church, a cash- 
mere house dress, and a visiting costume of silk 
trimmed with velvet and gimp are the most useful. 
Read recent suggestions in Bazar correspondence 
about bridal processions. The book called Manners 
- Social Usages will give you details of church wed- 
ings. 
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THE FATTED CALF. 
BY ELIZA ORNE WHITE. 

OUISE HENDERSON was sitting in the sew- 

4 ing-room of her uncle’s parsonage, with her 
eyes fastened upon a small blue garment in her 
lap. There was a look of quiet but intense hap- 
piness in her face. 
uld not have been caused by the skirt which 


This beatific expression 


who was not 
in observing woman, drew that conclusion—for 


she was mending—even her aunt, 


the tear was a large and irregular one. 
“ Louise,” she asked, “whom is your letter 
from ?” 
Louise colored and handed the note to her aunt. 
It is from a young man I met at Cousin Su 
san’s—Mr. Matthews. He used to know you; he 
is going to the White Mountains some time soon, 
like to stay over a train to see you 
and Uncle Henry.” 
“Used to know me! I> should think so! 
Ralph. Matthews! and I suppose he is entirely 
grown up now, 





and woul 


How time does fly! 

“ He is pretty old; he is twenty-nine.” 

“Of course he is; he is nine years younger 
than Iam. Iwas seventeen when I went to live 
at his father’s house with mamma, and his father 
was thirty-seven. 


that 


Who would have supposed 
a sensible man like Hugh Matthews would 
have fallen in love with a mere child like my- 
self? It was my first love affair.’ 

Louise, who was eighteen, wondered if a dispo- 
sition to fall in love with mere children ran in 
the family; then, being a young woman of prac- 
tical good sense, she took herself to task sharply. 
* How ridiculous I am to expect anything !” 
she thought. 


“Cousin Susan said he was some- 
thing of a flirt, and I mustn’t—and he didn’t—” 
“When is the young man coming?” 


inquired 
her aunt. 


“Some time this week or next,” she 
“ How 
Men areall the same, 
they never consider washing days and ironing 
days, or think that their coming need make any 
difference ; whereas it makes the greatest differ- 
We must ‘kill the fatted calf’ for him, 
not that he is a prodigal, but it is so long since I 
have seen the dear boy—twenty years—and he is 
ised to having everything in such style. Sup- 
posing he should drop down upon us when we 
have stew for dinner! I do hope the children 
will behave well. If we only knew when he was 
coming! My dear, we must have a fresh roast or 
chickens every day, and then whenever he ap- 
pears we shall be prepared for him. It will be 
expensive, but we can economize afterward.’ 

They had a company dinner all that week and 
the next. The children thought this a delightful 
plan. They hoped Mr. Matthews would never 
come, that they might “dine on like this for- 
ever, 


added, as she glanced at the note again. 
indefinite! So though ! 





ence. 


When two weeks had passed without bringing 
Mr. Matthews, both aunt and niece gave him up 
reluctantly, and went back to their former man- 
ner of living. There was more to be done than 
usual, for they had put off giving the parlor a 
thorough sweeping for two weeks, lest he should 
arrive while they were in the midst of it. 

On Friday, therefore, the usual day for sweep- 
ing, they moved everything out of the parlor into 
the entry. It was a warm day. The air came in 
through the hall door enticingly, bringing with it 
the odor of newly mown hay. The haymakers 
were at work in the meadow, Louise, wholly 
enveloped in a blue and white checked apron, 
and with a sweeping-cap on her pretty brown 
hair, was patiently dusting all the irregular cor- 
ners of a carved oak chair. Whenever sweeping 
day came she wished the family did not have so 
much old-fashioned furniture. Nora, the maid of 
all work, was beating the rugs viciously, as if she 
had some peculiar spite against them. The rugs 
were out on the grass in front of the house, There 
was only a strip of some fifty feet of level lawn 
between the house and the street, so that every 
one who passed could see all that was going on; 
but it did not matter, for they would have known 
what was going on, at any rate; they always did 
in East Bradfield. Louise was still at work on 
the carved chair, with her back to the street, 
when she was startled by an exclamation from 
Nora. 

“* What is it?” she asked. 

“It’s the fatted calf, miss, as sure a8 me name 
is Nora O'Connor, a-walkin’ up the street, just as 
unconsarned as if it warn’t Friday, and a salt fish 
dinner a-cookin’ !” 

“Nora !” 

“It’s the city chap, sure as I’m born. 
round and see for yourself, Miss Louise.” 

Louise looked, She meant to escape after- 
ward, but destiny was stronger than she. Ralph 
Matthews was just turning in at the gate, and 
met her confused glance. He had a pleasant 
face, with a brown beard, and humorous brown 
eyes, which seemed to take in everything. His 
manner was so polite that it struck her as sar- 
eastic. His faultless attire forced her own defi- 
ciencies still move strongly upon her, and made 
her shy and constrained. 

“My aunt is lying down,” she said ; 
tell her you are here. 


Turn 


“T will 
I cannot take you into 
the parlor for obvious reasons. My uncle is 
writing his sermon in the study. There is the 
dining-room,” she continued, meditatively, “ but 
the children are painting there.” 

“Mayn’t I stay and help dust the furniture ?” 
he inquired, seating himself tranquilly on the 
plano stool. 

“ Louise,” called her aunt, anxiously, at the 
head of the stairs, ‘“ Tommy has just had a fright- 
ful bump on his forehead. Could youn— Why, 
Mr. Matthews! I know it must be Mr. Matthews, 
for you look so much like your poor dear father. 
How do you do? Louise, take him into the study 
directly. How could you be so thoughtless as to 
let him stay here?” and she descended the stairs 
full of apologies. 
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Mrs. Henderson took possession of her old ac- 
quaintance willy-nilly, and carried him off to the 
study. “Henry,” she said, “here is a dear old 
friend of mine—Ralph Matthews. It was so kind 
of him to come to this out-of-the-way spot to see 
me again.” 

Mr. Henderson looked up from his sermon with 
the dazed air of a man who is in the full swing 
of inspiration. For a moment he hovered help- 
lessly between two worlds, the next he descend- 
ed regretfully to this one. “I am glad to see 
you,” he said, taking off his old-sighted glasses. 
He had charming manners as soon as he had re- 
covered himself ; their gentleness was a distine- 
tion in itself, and assorted well with his gray hair 
and fine blue eyes. 

‘I am delighted to see you,” young Matthews 
said, cordially ° 

Mr. Henderson gave one more regretful look 
at his sermon, the sheets of which were spread 
about in confusion on his table, together with a 
pile of unanswered letters. Books were there 
too, both opened and unopened; in fact there 
were books in every available nook in the room. 
The very windows seemed an impertinent inter- 
ruption, for both the space abeve and below them 
was utilized by book shelves. 

“T am interrupting you,” Ralph Matthews said. 
“Miss Henderson will take good care of me, I 
know, until vou are at leisure.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Henderson; “you must stay 
here at present, for Louise and I are such busy 
people. Mr. Henderson will work all the better 
afterward for a little rest.” 

“Louise,” she said, when she rejoined her 
niece, “it is quarter past twelve. We shall have 
to put dinner off until two o’clock, and sup- 
press the salt fish ; it is too countrified. You will 
have to run down-town and get some steak or 
chops. Chops breaded, with tomato sauce, will 
be the best. We haven’t a can of tomatoes in 
the house. If they can’t send the things up di- 
rectly, you must bring them; and get a bottle of 
salad-oil too; we used the last on Saturday, when 
I was so sure Mr. Matthews would come.” 

Louise slowly divested herself of her apron 
and sweeping-cap, and went to the closet for her 
hat. 

“Get a head of lettuce too,” said her aunt— 
““two heads if they are small. Yon will have 
plenty of time to make a salad dressing. We 
shall need two cans of tomatoes; we will have 
mock bisque soup. It is a mercy one can always 
fall back upon that in an emergency.” 

Louise put on her broad-brimmed hat, trimmed 
with white mull. 

“Will you take Polly with you?” called her 
aunt. “She is so fretful, and she will be com- 
pany for you, and I have my-hands full with 
Tommy; poor boy, I had forgotten all about his 
bump.” 

Little four-year-old Polly clung delightedly to 
her cousin’s hand, and the two stepped out into 
the fragrant sunshine. Visions of another com- 
panion, and a walk in the woods beyond the 
meadows, had been hovering vaguely in Louise’s 
mind, but she resigned herself cheerfully to the 
inevitable, as was her habit. Polly walked slowly, 
and the way was long. She wanted a “drink of 
water” so persistently that they stopped at last 
at a neighbor’s to get it. Then she wanted an- 
other, because that other ‘drink of water” was 
so good that it only made her more thirsty. 

When they started to go home she was made 
proud and happy by being allowed to carry one 
of the cans of tomatoes. She only dropped it 
three times on the way back. They met several 
of the neighbors, who all knew that Mr. Matthews 
had arrived, and who all sympathized. 

“To think that he should have come on a Fri- 
!” said Mrs, Osgood. “TI will send you over 





day ! 
some of my orange cake; I made it yesterday ; 
and we have plenty of cream, if your aunt would 
like some.” 

Mrs. Trumbull offered to exchange her roast of 
beef for the salt fish. 

“You are very kind,” said Louise, “ but I have 
some chops here in this bundle, and there is time 
to cook them.” 

Louise was so heated by her walk that a cool 
seat in the china closet, with the salad dressing 
for a companion, was luxury in comparison. 

Johnny came presently and looked in at the 
window. He had been hindering the men in the 
hay field all the morning, under the impression 
that he was helping them. “Hullo!” he said; 
“what are you doing ?” 

“Making a salad dressing.” 

“ What for?” 

“Because Mr. Matthews is going to be here to 
dinner,” 

“The F.C. 2” 

“ Don’t call names, Johnny.” 

“T suppose you aren’t going to have salt fish 
for dinner ?”’ 

vs. 

“How bully! Wish he’d come every Friday.” 

“T don’t,” said Louise. 

“TI say, Cousin Louise,” said Johnny, persua- 
sively, “could you mend a fellow’s jacket? I 
tore it on the hay cart.” 

“T can’t possibly mend it.” 

“ But it’s mostly all hole, 
wouldn’t approve of it.” 

“Put on your other jacket, then.” 

“You fo. get, Cousin Louise, the other one has 
gone up the spout.” 

“Go to bed, then,” she said, desperately. 

“ But, Cousin Louise, I want to see the F.C, 
Please, please do mend my jacket.” 

“T will, if I have time, Johnny,” his cousin re- 
turned, patiently, She had time ; she always had 
time for everything, and as a reward, she was 
given more and more of the work of the house- 
hold. She did not mind generally, for she was 
young and strong and very fond of the children, 
who thought her a “ trump,” only she had wist- 
fully hoped that she might have a holiday when 


I'm afraid the F.C. 








Ralph Matthews came to East Bradfield. How- 
ever, it did not matter, she said to herself, as he 
had evidently come to see her uncle and aunt, 
She repeated this phrase over and over to her- 
self throughout dinner. He was placed at her 
aunt’s right hand, and she was on the opposite 
side of the table. 

The children were very good throughout the 
first course. They were awed by the presence of 
the stranger, who, however, talked so charmingly 
that by the second course they found there was 
nothing awe-inspiring in him, after all. Conse- 
quently they grew confidential. 

‘“We don’t have chops and tomato sauce every 
Friday,” Grace remarked, sweetly. 

“Grace, you mustn’t say such things,” said her 
sister Susie, in a loud whisper, 





v9 ° ” | 
“We're going to have salad presently,” Johnny 


added. “Tm real glad you came,” he continued, 
sociably. 
wish you'd come every Friday, and she said ‘ no.’” 
“Johnny,” said his mother, in horrified accents, 
“you must not tell such stories.” 
“But it isn’t a story; it’s true. 
Louise, 


Ask Cousin 
I suppose it’s because she had so much 
trouble making the salad dressing.” 

Poor Louise was the color of a red peony, She 
was too disturbed to laugh, and could not even 


“T asked Cousin Louise if she didn’t | 


speak, her tongue seemed to cleave to the roof } 


of her mouth, 
moment, 

Mr. Matthews broke it at last. ‘“ You were 
speaking of the village mir in Russia,” he said, 
turning to his host; “it is curious the way in 
which that relic of the Middle Ages has survived 
all these years,” 

“ How clever he is!” thought Louise, who had 
never heard of the village mir in Russia; “and 
how eloquent and eager he has made my uncle! 
He has the power of drawing every one out. I 
was a fool to fancy he liked me particularly. He 
could never care for such an ignoramus, and it is 
just as well that he should see me in my true 
colors now.” 

Louise’s aunt sat erect at the head of the table, 
serene in the consciousness that her dinner was 
most appetizing. It was unfortunate that the 
children should have made those malapropos re- 
marks; but at least Mr. Macthews would see that 
if they did not have such dainty meals every day, 
they knew how things should be done. The bisque 
soup was delicious, the chops cooked to a turn, 
and the salad a dream of delight. There was a 
long pause after this course, during which Mrs. 
Henderson nervously wondered what had hap- 
pened to Mrs. Osgood’s orange cake, and whether 
Nora was waiting to pick the raspberries. 

At last the recreant maid appeared bearing a 
huge pie, which she placed solemnly before her 
mistress, who looked at it in speechless wonder. 
Where did it come from, and what were its con- 
tents? Could anything show greater vulgarity 
of breeding than this unexpected but all too sub- 
stantial apparition? Before she had recovered 
from her surprise, Nora placed a large ham in 
front of Mr. Henderson. It was all clear to poor 
Mrs. Henderson now. The neighbors, in the kind- 
ness of their hearts, had sent over these supple- 
ments to the feast, and Nora, knowing that her 
mistress was ambitious to have many courses, 
had brought them in on her own responsibility. 

Mrs. Henderson, who never was able to turn 
things off with a joke, asked her guest if he 
would have some meat pie, with the feelings of a 
criminal at the stake. 

“It’s veal pie,” cried Tommy. 
the fatted calf sure this time.” 

To add to her confusion, her husband glanced 
across at her, and said, “Did you mean to have 
this ham cut, Mary ?” 

After they had partaken of the raspberries and 
coffee, Mrs. Henderson was about to rise from 
the table, when Nora came to her with a warning 
shake of the head. 

“* Not yet,” she said, in a loud whisper; “ there's 
four more courses a-settin’ in the pantry.” 

“Oh, golly! Let’s have ’em all,” cried Johnny. 

Mrs. Henderson ignored the observations of her 
maid and her son, She drew her small figure up 
to its full height, and looked almost majestic. 

“T think perhaps we shall find it pleasanter 
in the other room,” she said, with all the grace 
and dignity at her command. 

“Tt is four o'clock,” said her husband, taking 
out his watch. ‘“ How the afternoon has gone!” 

“ Only an hour and a half before Mr. Matthews’s 
train goes,” thought Louise, 

The Hendersons’ parlor, to which they adjourn- 
ed, was a quaint room, with the atmosphere of a 
former generation lingering about its carved 
chairs and claw-footed tables. The green carpet, 
with its huge bunches of gay. flowers, had been 
somewhat softened by Persian rugs, but the stiff 
portraits which looked down on one from the 
walls, and the square six-octaved piano, remained 
uncompromisingly old-fashioned. There were 
vases and bowls of roses on the tables and piano, 
and a general fragrance as if the room were a 
rose garden. 

Louise ensconced herself on the sofa behind a 
table, with a child on either side of her, and hav- 
ing fortified herself in this impregnable position, 
she wondered that Ralph Matthews did not come 
and talk to her. 

“ Louise,” said her aunt at last, “I wish you 
would sing something.” 

“Yes,” assented her uncle; “‘ Duke Street,’ 
or ‘Come, ye disconsolate.’ ”’ 

“Oh, not hymn tunes on a week-day, Uncle 
Henry; I should feel positively sacrilegious.” 

As Louise struck the first chords of “ Ye banks 
and braes of Bonny Doon,” she nervously real- 
ized how much the piano was out of tune, and 
the thin, poor quality of the notes. In the pre- 
sence of this stranger, who lived on terms of in- 
timacy with grand pianos, her much-loved instru- 
ment shrank into insignificance. 

She did not know how charming she looked in 


There was an awful pause for a 


“We've killed 





her lilac gown, with the huge bowl of white roses 
at her right, and the light from the window at 
her left faintly struggling through the half-closed 
blinds. Everything was complete about Louise, 
from her pretty head, with its smooth, compact 
crown of brown braids, to her trim little figure 
in the simple but scrupulously neat dress, There 
were many girls far more beautiful than she, but 
of her kind she was perfect, and one no more 
thought of finding fault with her lack of color, 
or with the shape of her mouth, than of quarrel- 
ling with the violet for being of a different color 
and shape from the rose. One might prefer 
roses, but that was a different matter. 

“ Now, surely, surely he will come to the piano 
and turn my musie for me,” she thought. 

At this moment a fat person of forty or 
thereabouts, dressed in an attempt at a tea gown 
of variegated colors, and adorned with scarlet 
bows, came into the room, bristling with self-im- 
portance. She was introduced to Mr. Matthews 
as Miss Wiley. 

“T have come to play some duets with you, 
Louise love, as soon as I can recover my breath,” 
she announced, She seated herself in a rocking- 
chair, and rocked back and forth vigorously, ply- 
ing a fan with energy. 

“Miss Wiley is the organist at our church,” 
Mr. Henderson explained to his guest. 

“Are you a musician, Mr. Matthews ?” she in- 
quired. “If so, I know you will find these duets 
very enjoyable. Iam trying to inspire my dear 
Louise with a love for Wagner” (she gave the 
composer the full benefit of his W), “If you 
was with her long enough, you would find she 
has not yet a feelin’ sense of the scope, aim, and 
rhythmic beauty of that great master of the ‘ mu- 
sic of the future.’ She came back from New 
York quite fatigued by him.” 

Poor Louise! Mr. Matthews had taken her 
and her cousin to hear Rheingold, and although 
she had not cared for the music, she had never 
in all her life passed four happier hours. Would 
he think she had been bored all that time? She 
looked at him furtively, but he had turned to speak 
to her aunt, and did not see that wistful glance. It 
was hard to have to spend her holiday afternoon 
in playing duets with Miss Wiley, whom she 
could barely tolerate at the best of times, and 
who seemed bent upon proving her intimacy in 
the household, calling her “dear Louise,” and 
“my sweet friend,” as if they were of the same 
age, and had been playmates from infancy. Miss 
Wiley always drowned Louise’s treble with her 
bass, but on this particular afternoon she played 
louder than ever before, as if to impress the 
Hendersons’ guest with a sense of her musical 
prowess. 

At length Louise heard her uncle say, in a low 
tone, “‘ Matthews, if the ladies will excuse us, per- 
haps you would like to take that walk I told you 
of, across the meadows to the woods.” 

“Perhaps Miss Louise—” she could only dis- 
tinguish these words in her friend’s reply, but 
they made her heart beat quicker. 

“T think not,” said her uncle, glancing toward 
the piano; “she has taken the walk so many 
times, and it is such a hot day.” 

Then Louise took a bold step. She left her 
companion precipitately in the middle of a duet, 
and said, hurriedly: “I should like very much to 
go to the woods with you, Uncle Henry, if Miss 
Wiley will excuse me. I want to get some ferns 
and wood-sorrel, if it is out.” 

“Dear child, we can get the ferns and sorrel 
for you,” said her uncle. “Do not think it ne 
cessary to take that long hot walk just for 
that.” 

“T should like to go,” she repeated. 

“Perhaps Miss Wiley will come too,” said her 
hospitable uncle. By an unusual stroke of luck, 
however, the cool parlor proved a more alluring 
place to the organist, who preferred to stay be 
hind with Mrs. Henderson. 

As they were all three going out of the gate, 
Grace and Susie came tearing after them, and 
begged to be allowed to go too. Their father 
gave each of them a hand, for which Louise 
blessed him, and she walked on ahead with Mr. 
Matthews, 

Now that the moment had actually come for 
which she had longed all day, an access of shy 
ness seized her which made it impossible to 
frame sentences of more than six words. 

“What a charming man your uncle is!’ Ralph 
Matthews began. 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“And this town is such a delightfully quaint, 
primitive place.” 

In her present sensitive state of mind these 
words jarred on her. 

“Primitive! How unkind of him!” she thought. 
“ He thinks us primitive because we had veal pie 
and ham after lettuce. We are primitive because 
we have a six-octaved piano, and an organist who 
cannot speak the English language correctly. 
My uncle is ‘ primitive,’ my aunt is ‘ primitive,’ 
and I—I am ‘primitive.’ She could scarcely 
keep back her tears. ‘It is a pretty place,” she 
returned, coldly. 

‘“Miss Louise,” he began, abruptly, “have I 
offended you in any way?” 

“Oh no.” 

“You are not as kind to me as you used to be. 
Is there a reason for it ?” 

“Tam kind enough,” said Louise; “ but it is 
such a hot day.” 

She was as amazed to hear these words as 
if they had been uttered by another person. 
They had crossed the road by this time, and 
were going into the fields behind the Osgoods’ 
house. At this moment Lilian Osgood came out 
sociably to meet them. She was charmingly 
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pretty, by far the prettiest girl in East, Bradfield. 
To-day she wore a most becoming white gown. 
Her yellow hair rippled about her face, and her 
pink cheeks had the bloom of a peach. Louise 
thouglit she looked like a tall white lily, She 
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caught an involuntary expression of admiration 
on Ralph Matthews’s face. 

“Tt is all over with me,” she thought. 

Of course Lilian would go to walk with them; 
there was nothing she would like better. She 
spread her red sunshade, which made her more 
picturesque than ever, and in another moment 
Louise found herself with her uncle and the chil- 
dren, while Lilian and Ralph waiked off together 
across the fields, a bright patch of red and white 
and a dark patch of black against the newly 
mown gras Lilian chatted on merrily, and she 
could hear Ralph laugh from time to time. 

“ How much he likes her!” she thought. Be- 
fore they had reached the first stone wall she 
had pictured the engagement of these two, that 
she might be prepared for anything, and fortify 
herself in time; when they entered the woods 
she had got as far as the wedding; and by the 
time they had come to the brook she had decided 
that she would be bridemaid if Lilian asked her, 
as she undoubtedly would, and hold her head so 
straight and stiff that no one would ever ima- 
vine— What? Nonsense! She did not care for 
Ralph Matthews. She did not like his luxurious 
life; its forms and ceremonies frightened her. 
She was hopelessly plebeian, provincial, prim- 
alive. 

The slender white-stemmed birches, with their 
pale green leaves, drooped over the brook, and 
the solemn pines and hemlocks represented the 
other extreme in the scale of color, There was 
every possible gradation of green between the 
two. The brook hurried on over the impeding 
stones, breaking into a golden brown in the sun- 
light, and changing to a deeper brown in the 
shadow, and Louise, who was usually keenly alive 
Her 
eyes were fastened on a man with laughing brown 
eves, who was talking in an animated manner to 
a fascinating girl. 

Lilian had closed her sunshade, and the light 
sifted through the trees and shone on her yellow 
hair. It had evidently caught on some envious 
branch, for it was all in a pretty fluff, and several 
charming little curls had escaped their bounds. 
She was standing helplessly before the log which 
formed a bridge across the brook, with one foot 
in its dainty red shoe placed on the edge, while 
Ralph, with an air of devotion, was holding out 
his hand and urging her to let him help her. 

“ How absurd!” thought Louise, sharply. “She 
has a perfectly steady head. She is no more 
afraid of that log than I am.” | 

When it came her own turn to cross, Ralph 
was waiting to proffer his services. 

“May I help you ?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” she returned, with dignity ; 
“T can get on by myself perfectly well.” 

So could Grace and Susie. They preferred to 
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to all these things, saw none of them now. 





go over “all by their own selves. 

Louise had waited to urge them to let her carry 
them across, for their father had stopped to speak 
to the haymakers. Lilian and Ralph were by 
this time lost to view in the tangle of under 
brush. She walked on slowly, absorbed in het 
meditations. Suddenly she heard a splash, and 
turned to see Susie sitting in the middle of the 
brook with frightened eyes. 

“Cousin Louise,” she cried, “I’m most dead ; 
take me out; but the log was so slippery.” 

There was nothing to be done but ho get Susie 
home as quickly as possible. 

While Louise was changing her cousin’s wet 
garments her reflections were most bitter. 
had never known before how much wretchedness 
a commonplace day could hold within the limits 
of its brief hours. While she was still occupied 
with her little cousin, she heard Ralph Mat- 
thews’s voice. He was saying civil things to her 
uncle and aunt. It was almost time for his train 
to go. 


She 


* “can’t 


Louise,” called Mrs. Henderson, 
come down and bid our friend good-by 

Susie was shivering, and Louise did not dare to 
leave her. She put her into her dress with ner- 
vous haste; her fingers trembled with excite- 
ment. She must see him before he went. 

“In one moment, Aunt Mary,” she called 
down, but when that moment came he was gone. 
She was just in time to see him whisked out of 
sight in a basket phaeton, with Lilian Osgood by 
his side, driving her white pony with her accus- 
tomed grace. He was holding the red sunshade 
over her, and bending toward her, to say some- 
thing which made her laugh. 

That night Louise watched the sun set in a 
pink mist of clouds. The hay-cocks were all cov- 
ered with their white nightcaps; the men were 
returning from their work. Some oxen and a 
load of hay slowly passed along the road. It 
was very peaceful and rural, “ primitive,” she 
thought—* primitive.” She had a dull sense that 
the sun would continue to rise and shine and go 
down on this same tranquil scene for many long 
days in many long years for her. 

To be miserable was a new feeling for Louise. 
She had one ray of hope. Perhaps, after all, she 
was mistaken, and Ralph did care for her, Pos- 
sibly in those hours that he had spent with het 
uncle he had said something about his feeling 
for her, 

“What did you and Mr. Matthews talk about, 
Uncle Henry ?” she asked, shyly. 

“ Politics ; he is on the right side. An excel- 
lent young man, with the best of principles. I 
have only one fault to find with him, and that is, 
he smokes. ‘To be sure, he is on the wrong side 
with regard to the Prohibition Amendment, but 
he seems as anxious to stop the increase of in- 
temperance as Iam, We are all travelling on 
different roads, Louise, but we bring up at the 
same place at last.” 

“You dear thing,” cried Louise, flinging her 
arms about his neck, “I wonder if you half real- 
ize how nice you are! A great deal nicer than any 
other man that I know.” 

Her uncle gave her a pleased, bewildered glance. | 


you 
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He could not see the connection between his 
speech and its effect. 

“Tea is ready,” said her aunt, coming to the 
door. “Itis literally tea to-night—tea and crack- 
ers. I knew you would not be hungry, and we shall 
have to economize on our teas, and deyote our- 
selves to eating up the remnants at dinner-time. 
They will last a week at least. That stupid Nora! 
However, the day went off very well; the dinner 
was not all that [ could wish—” 

“Or rather it was a little more than you could 
wish,” put in Louise. . 

“And it did seem as if Christine Wiley brought 
out every bit of discord there was in our old 
piano; but the end of the afternoon made up for 
everything, for Ralph seems to have taken a great 
fancy to Lilian. I hope something will come of 
it. Nothing could be more suitable. They are 
both young, rich, and handsome, and she has al- 
ways disliked East Bradfield. She is going to 
the mountains next week; perhaps they will meet 
there. Yes, on the whole, the day has been a 
success, although, of course, it would have been 
more gratifying if Ralph had not seen so obvious- 
ly that we had ‘killed the fatted calf’ for him, 
I hope you are not as tired as I am, dear child, 
and that you have had a happy day.” 

Three evenings later, as Louise was again 
watching the sun go down, with the same sense 
of exasperation at its methodical clinging to its 
old ways when her world was so changed, Johnny 
brought her a letter, 

“It is from Ralph Matthews,” she thought. 
“He has had the grace to write and let us know 
of his safe arrival.” 

She tore open the envelope and hastily exam- 
ined the contents. She read as follows: 





“My pear Miss Henperson,—If you purpose- 
ly avoided me at every turn yesterday; if you 
knew, as how could you help knowing, why | 
came to East Bradfield, and would not give me a 
chance to say what I was burning to say, you need 
not answer this letter. If, on thecontrary, as I 
am bold enough at times to think, your coldness 
and seeming indifference was the result of cir 
cumstances, I will come again, and say it all, on 
my way back. But I will not come, Louise, un- 
less I can come as your acknowledged lover. I 
will not be balked again at every turn by chil- 
dren, old maids, kind matrons, delightful elderly 
gentlemen, and pretty flirtatious girls ; I will not 





come unless— 


The rest of the letter brought a vivid blush 
to Louise’s cheeks, and made her laugh and ery 
at once 

She sat up far into the night, composing a re- 
ply. It was six pages long. Then she tore it 
up, and began again; there was no need of ex- 
pressing her whole heart in this ardent fashion. 
She wrote a shorter letter that pleased her no 
better, and then a still shorter one, and when she 
had finally struck out all that was unnecessary 
from her answer, only these four words were left: 


‘You may come, Lovisg,’ 
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EMPTY PILE, 


LTHOUGH no token had passed between us, 
LL and no currency been set up of that universal 
interchange which my uncle and Tabby termed 
“courting,” [ felt a very large hope now that the 
goods I had to offer—quiet as they were, and 
solid, without any spangle—were on their way to 
be considered, and might be regarded kindly. 
For while I knew how poor I was in all the more 
graceful attributes, and little gifted with showy 
powers of discourse or the great world’s glitter; 
void, moreover, of that noble cash which covers 
every other fault, yet my self-respect and man- 
hood told me that I was above contempt. Haugh- 
ty maidens might, according to their lights, look 
down on me; let them do so, it would never hurt 
me; I desired no haughtiness. That which had 
taken my heart, and led it, with no loss to its 
own value, was sweetness, gentleness, loving- 
kindness, tender sense of woman’s nature, and 
the joy of finding strength in man, For though 
1 am not the one to say it, I knew that I was no 
weakling, either in body or in mind. Slow of wit 
I had always been, and capable only of enjoying 
the greater gifts of others; but as I plodded on 
through life, I found it more and more the truth 
that this is the better part to have. I enjoy my 
laugh tenfold, because it is a thing I could never 
have made for myself, 

But for a long time yet to come there was not 
much laughter before me. One of the many 
griefs of love is that it stops the pores of hu- 
mor, and keeps a man clogged up with earnest- 
ness. At the same time, he becomes the Guy 
and butt for all the old jokes that ean be dis- 
charged by clumsy fellows below contempt. None 
of these hit him to any good purpose, because he 
is ever so far above them; but even the smell of 
their powder is nasty, as a whiff across his in- 
cense, 

For eight and forty hours it was my good for- 
tune to believe myself happy, and thereby to be 
so; though I went to church twice on Sunday, 
without seeing any one except the parson, who 
was very pleasant. But suddenly on Monday a 
few words were uttered, and I became no better 
than a groan, 





* Begun in Hanpes’s Bazag No, 32, Vol. XXII. 
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“Her be 
scott. 

“Tabby, what 
asked, though not 
language. 

“T tull ’e, her be gan’. 
more, 
her.” 


gan’,” were the words of Mrs. Tap- 


the devil do 


at all 


you mean?” I 
accustomed to strong 
Thee never zee her no 
’a been down and vetched 
Tabby herself looked fit to ery, although 
there was a vile kind of triumph in her eyes be- 
cause she had prophesied it. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, slowly, 
and as if I were preparing to destroy her, *‘ that 
Miss Fairthorn taken 
even saying ‘Good-by’ to me?” 

“Can’t tull nort about 
maight’a left ’un for ’e. Her be gan’ to Lunnon 
town, and no mistake. Zeed the girt coach my 
zell, and the maid a-crying in her.” 

Without thinking properly what I was about, 
I clapped on a hat, and laid hold of a big sti 
and set forth upon the London road; not t 
Hampton road which runs along the river, but 
the upper road from Halliford, which takes a 
shorter course through Twickenham. 
after me, shouting: 


Stepmoother 


has been away, without 


no Good-bais. Her 








t 


Tabby ran 
“Be’e mazed? If ’e 
viai, ’e could never overget her. Be gan’ dree 
hour, or more, I tull ’e.” 

But in spite of that fearful news, I strode on. 
And I might have gone steadily on till I got to 
London, for there was the track of the 
quite plain, the wheels of 
heavy carriage, if I had 
Bill,” the Bill Tomkins whom I may have men 
tioned. My unele had sent him to Twickenham, 
I think, to see about some bushel-baskets; and 
he was swinging home with a dozen on his head, 
which made his columnar height fifteen 
feet; for he was six and three-quarters, without 
his hat. 

In reply to my fervid inquiries, he proceeded, 
in a most leisurely yet impressive manner, to ex- 
plain that he had not met the carriage, because 
it had passed him on his way to Twickenham, 
and might be expected back by now, as Miss 
Coldpepper never allowed her horses to go be- 
yond Notting Hill Gate, whence her guests must 
go on other wheels into London. took half of 
his baskets (for he was too long to be strong), 
and so returned to my uncle’s gate with half a 
dozen “ empties” on my head, and a heart more 
empty than the whole of them. 

This was almost a trifle compared to the grief 
that befell me later on—which has left its mark 
on me till I die—for though cast down terribly, 
I was not crushed, and no miserable doubts came 
to rend me in twain. Though my darling was 
gone, I could tell where she was, or at any rate 
could find out in a day or two. And it was clear 
that she had been carried off against her will; 
otherwise how could our Tabby see her erying ? 
It is a shameful and cruel thing, and of the low- 
est depths of selfishness, to rejoice at the tears of 
and I did my very utmost to melt into 
softest sympathy. To be certain of the need for 
this, | examined Mrs. Tapscott most carefully as 


could 





wheels 
Miss Coldpe pper’s 


not met our “Selsey 


some 





an angel; 


to the evidence 


girt big 


“TI zeed ’un wi’ my own heyesight; 
drops,”’ she said, “the 
Rackon thee mouth be 
vor to kiss ’un awai,” 

This may have been true, but was not at all 
the proper way to express it. 


zize of any hazzlenits. 
wattering, Measter Kit, 


The only thing 
wrong on my part was that a lively thrill of 
selfish hope ran down the veins of sympathy. 
She wept—she wept—why should she weep, ex- 
cept at having left behind her some one whom 
she would most sadly miss? Could it be Miss 
Coldpepper? Happily that was most unlikely, 
from the lady’s character. Mrs, Marker? No, 
I think not—a very decent sort of woman, but 
not at all absorbing. Uncle Corny? Out of the 
question. A highly excellent and upright man ; 
but a hero of nails and shreds and hammers, 
and green-baize aprons and gooseberry knives. 
Ah, but Uncle Corny has a nephew — 

“ Kit, Lam sorry for you, my boy.” He came 
up to me as I was thinking thus, even before he 
went to his tobacco jar. ‘‘ You are hard hit, my 
lad; I can see it in your face; and you shall 
have no more chaff from me. Very few girls, 
such as they are now, deserve that any straight 
and honest young chap like you should be down 
in the mouth about them. But your mother did, 
Kit, your mother did. And I am not sure but 
that this Miss Fairthorn does; though you can’t 
judge a girl by her bonnet. But I am not going 
to be overcobbed like this. If you have set your 
heart upon the girl, and she on you—so be it, 
Amen! You shall be joined together.” 

My uncle came up, as he spoke, and looked 
with friendly intentions at me, and yet with a 
medical gaze and poise, which inclined me to 
be indignant. “It takes two parties to make 
an agreement,” I said, neither gratefully nor 
graciously, 


“S’pose I don’t know that, after all the rob- 


beries taken out of me? But I know what I 
say, and I tell you that if your mind is set upon 
this matter, you shall have it your own way. 





Only, first of all, be sure that you know you 
mind. Few people do in this ‘age of invention’ 
—as they call it, without inventing much except 
lies. If you are sure that you know your mind, 
speak out, and have done with it.” 

I stood up and looked at him, without a word. 
All my gratitude for his good-will was lost in my 
wrath at his doubt of my steadfastness. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ you need not stare, as 
if you were thunder and lightning. When you 
think about it, you will see that I was right; for 
this is no easy business, Kit, and not to be gone 
into like a toss for sixpence. I have spoiled 
you ever since you were a child; because you 
had no father and no mother. You have had 
your own way wonderfully; and that makes it 
difficult for you to know your mind.” 

If that were the only obstacle, I ought to have 
the finest knowledge of my mind; for the times 


been al 
But | knew that 
Uncle Corny took the other view ; 


this to 


had been very far asunder when I had 
lowed to follow my own way 
ana he had 
him out, that he a 
that my way should be 


bear ways managed 
It was not tle 


ion now 


his way. 


time to 





irgue out that 


* and one of 


my ways most sternly barred was that of goir 




















counter to him in opin So I only muttered 
that he had been very good to me 

“JT have,” he continued, “and you are bound 
to feel it. Five shillings a week vou | been 
receiving ever SINCE u to lay 
in a tree; as well an ging, 
ind your boots, and all except tailorir Very 
well, if you set up a wife, you will k ba 
With sorrow on these days of affluence B > 
Wall you 1s waste ol ) ~ 3 present 
fram i) I wish you to hear both sides I 

no time now; | i i like to co t 
me when I have don uy books, I will talk 
to ‘ 

This I promised V idily not oniv to 
Keep him mh my side ) ) ause [ saw tha 
he Knew much not generally Known In Sunbury 

e family matters which concerned my 
therefore myself, even more than my ow! 

And while he was bus his OKS, W i 
he kept in a fashion known only to hime I 
strolled the Villag i 1 leebie ho ( 
picking ne t gs It was pleasa ) 
find, without saying mu that our neigl 3 
felt a very keen and kind interest in o : 
There was scarcely a woman who was nm v 
to tell me a great deal more than she knew; and 
certainly not one who did not consider me bad] 
treated. Miss Fairthorn, by her swe ippea 
ance and gentle manner, had friends in 
every si entered 3 i 
sudden and compulsory departure became so 
Satisfactory that deep discredit befell o two 
policemen. But the only new discove i 
bearing at all upon my case ained from 
Widow Cutthumb. This rood lady was now l 
bitter feud with the house of Coldpepper 
though she made it clear that the loss of the 
custom had not r to do with it, being ther 
a benefit than otherwise 

She told me, with much dramatie force, some 


anecdotes of Miss Monica, the younger daughtet 
of Squire Nicholas, and a 
dutiful 


adaughte bY ho means 





sae 





had married, against her father’s 








, the Honorable Tom Bulwrag, a gambler 
and a drunkard, and if reports were true, a 
r, As this appears in my u 3 tale, it 
1 not have been referred to, but to show 


that the 





lady’s early records were not fair among 
is After impressing upon me the stern neces- 
sity of silence as to these and other facts, Mrs 
Cutthumb ended with a pract exhortation, 
dependent upon the question er I had a 
Spark of manhood in n I ed at I he 1 
so, but as yet had few « ortur 8 for tes 
ing it. 

“Then, Mr. Kit,” she procee 1, with her head 
thrown back and one fat hand clinched, “ the 
is only one thing for you to do—to run away 
with the young lady. Don’t stop me, if you 
please, Master Kit; you have no call to look as 


if I 


done 


treason. Better men than you has 


spoke 





, and better young ladies has 
it. It is what the Lord 
He has made two innocent 


had to bear 


S oraainet 





whenever 





people 


wicked hold counsel together against 





as Lam talking 


go home and dwell uponit. Sure 
to you now, you'll be sorry till your dving day, if 
you don’t behave a little spirited Do you think 


I would ever give such advice to a wi man 





with no principles —to a tel.ow, for instance, like 


Sam Henderson ? 








enough; and every girl in Sunbury knows lis 
not for me to praise you to your face; but you 
are that solid and thick-| that a woman 
might trust you with her only daughter. And 
that makes you slow to look into women. If I 
may be so bold to ask, how do you take the 


for that 
fetched home so promiscuous ? 


meaning of it sweet 
“Mrs. Cutthumb,” I answered, with a penetra 


ting look, to show her that she 


rrated me 
I fear it must be that some mischief-maker has 
written up to say that I—that I—you know what 
I mean, Mrs. Cutthumb.” 

“Yes, sir, and you means well so far, and every 


unde 


thing straightforrard ; but you ain't got near the 
heart of it, Master Kit; nor your uncle neither, 


I'll be bound. Wants a woman’s wits for that.” 
“What on earth do you mean? It is bad 
enough. Idon’t see how even a woman can 


make it any worse than it is. 
you mean, since you have 
“Well, sir, it is no more than this, and 


mustun’t be put out by it. 


ppeak out what 


begun.” 





you 
Suppose there is anothet 
young gent in the case—a young gent in London, 
they means her to marry.” 

The good-natured woman looked so knowing 
that I thought she must have solid proof; and 
I tried to 
wonder w 


perhaps the deed was done already. 
laugh, but could only stare, and iat 
was coming next. ; 

“Oh, Master Kit,” she went on, with her apron 


to her eves, for she was kind of heart 


‘ » You used 
to come and play down here when your head 
wasn’t up to the counter, And I had my Cut 


thumb then, and he give you a penny, because you 
was so natural, Don’t you be struck of a heap 
like that, or I shall come to think that 
is wicked. 
own, 


ail women 
It was only a bad thought of my 
I have nothing to go by, if I were to die 
this minute; and the same 
across any one. 


might might come 
Don’t think no more about it, 
that’s a dear young man. Only 





keep your eyes 


open, and if you can manage to come across that 
stuck-up Jenny Marker, the 


i least she can do 
after saving her life, is to tell you all 
and to take your part. But don’t 
more than half she says. I would say a 


single word against her—there’s no call for that, 


she knows, 


vou believe 


neve! 


(Continued on page 688, Supplement.) 
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Early Autumn Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 681. 


Tue afternoon toilette here illustrated is of mignonette green 
cashmere, with some embroidery in black. Two bands of the em- 
broidery cross the sides of the skirt, on the space between the 
draperies, which are hung on the front and back in clinging elon 
gated folds. The bodice has a vest and wide revers of green silk 
and a voluminous jabot of deep white lace. 

A country or sea-side walking dress shown below is of striped 
woollen in blue and gray tints. The skirt is straight and amply 
full, but is redeemed from the clumsiness that often attaches to 
full skirts by having the upper part cut bias and scanter, and the 
full part shirred on below the hips. The bodice has bias draperies 
on either side of a vest of white embroidery, and is widely belted 
ucross the front; the back has long coat tails with bands of em- 
broidery. 

The tailor gown illustrated is of checked gray Cheviot. The 
skirt is severely plain, its only relief being two bands of plain 
gray material, which are buttoned together at the side, and below 
the buttons spread apart on either side of a fan-pleating. The 
bodice has facings of plain gray, studded with buttons, on the front 
and sleeves, and double revers composed of the two materials. 

A black silk toilette is illustrated in the first of the figures on 
the plate on page 681. The material is faille frangaise, the trim- 
ming Escurial cord passementerie in black and gold. It is made 
in princesse style—bodice and skirt in one. A deep border of 
passementerie is around the bottom of the skirt. The inner part 
of the bodice is full, shirred at the neck, and sewed to the skirt 
where it terminates below the waist; the outer princesse part is 
draped diagonally across it, its front edge being bordered with 
passementerie, and its back edge meeting the straight back 
breadths of the skirt. 

A gown of rust-colored cashmere is illustrated in the second 
figure. A deep border of shaded silk embroidery is around the 
bottom of the skirt, and tapers up its open edges on the left side 
to the waist; pleats of bengaline silk of the dress color are in- 
serted between. On the short basque the embroidery appears 
along the outer seam of the sleeves, on the collar, and in the shape 
of revers at the sides of a pleated bengaline vest. 











Neck-wear. 
See illustrations on page 681. 

Banps of cream guipure lace are shaped and joined to form the 
pointed back and double-tabbed front of this fichu. Scarfs of 
cream silk muslin are added on the shoulders between the tabs of 
the front and knotted on the chest as illustrated. 

The collar shown in Fig. 3 is worn with a low-throated bodice. 
A band of shot moiré ribbon, sharply pointed at the front and 
back, forms a heading from which a fall of deep creamy lace 
droops. A ribbon bow is added at the front. The fastening is 
at the back. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 
ASHIONS are in one of those transition periods when it is 
equally difficult to define what is actually worn and to predict 
what will be worn in the future. Empire styles continue the 
theme for numerons variations, but with greater modifications of 
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Arrernoon TOILETTE. 


the original type, notably as regards more drapery for 
plain skirts. Some of the dress-makers are putting 
two or three hoops into the bottom of skirts, an ex- 
ample which meets with very little success. In my 
own opinion a change is more likely to be a variation 
of our present costume in the direction of less flat 
skirts. Severely plain tight-fitting corsages have 
been so long worn that the draped and shirred cor- 
sages now in vogue will not so soon be renounced 
again. Nochange need be looked for in this respect 
during the coming winter. It has been announced 
that fashions will be more distinctly of the Valois 
type, and that none but trained dresses will be worn. 
But we have grown so accustomed to tolerance and 
the absence of anything like tyranny in matters of 
fashion in late years that I am strongly inclined to 
doubt these statements. The Valois styles have been 
largely drawn upon for some time past, and as to 
trained dresses, they may predominate in drawing- 
rooms and be worn out-doors by those who have their 
own carriages, but they are totally unsuitable for 
walking in the streets, and a fashion is no fashion 
until it has been universally adopted, or at least until 
it is the rule and not the exception. It may be as- 
sumed with reasonable certainty that the short com- 
fortable tailor dress of wool will continue to be the 
street dress, and trained dresses to be confined to 
drawing-rooms, as long as it continues to be the rule 
that every woman requires a street dress, while only a 
limited’ number comparatively have need of special 
evening dresses. 

A number of pretty wool dresses for autumn are al- 
ready in preparation. One which is just about to be 
sent to a chateau is of chamois-colored summer cam- 
el’s-hair. The skirt is straight and quite wide, and is 
bordered at the bottom with a band of cream. white 
loth on which there are three rows of narrow seal 
brown braid above a band of seal brown which forms 
the lower edge of the skirt. The shirred corsage has 
a wide girdle of seal brown velvet; attached to it out- 
side are square jacket fronts bordered with white and 
seal brown bands like the skirt; the sleeves are mod- 
erately full at the top, and grow narrower below, form- 
ing a deep cuff, which is part cream, part brown. 
A very masculine-looking shirt, with the regulation 
starched front, collar, and cuffs, is frequently worn 
with the tailor dress, or sometimes a small-figured 
foulard shirt is worn instead. The foulard shirt par- 
ticularly will be worn with autumn travelling dresses. 
The most charming of these travelling dresses are of 
light-weight gray English cloth. The skirt is quite 
plain; the corsage, a jacket opening on a shirt of 
gray foulard with small figures in red or cream; for 
& wrap, a triple cape of the dress material. This is 
practical and serviceable, and has that special elegance 
which a travelling dress without these qualities never 
really attains to. A certain number of travelling cloaks 
and dust cloaks, of glacé silk trimmed with pinked 
ruches, or of light cloths and woollens, will be worn 
again this autumn, but the number is limited, and they 
will be confined to actual protection against the weath- 
er, which is their only exeuse for covering the entire 
dress. Short wraps, which are prettier as well as more 


convenient, will take their place largely. One of the short wraps 
which will be popular in the autumn is the white cloth jacket with 
revers, trimmed with silk and metal braid. Such jackets are also 
made to serve as a corsage, and worn with various skirts. The shape 
varies, some being closed, with basque cut separately and sewed to 
the jacket, and a shoulder cape added, while others open on a vest 
of embroidery. Vests, by-the-way, are a special object for orna- 
ment. Some which are now in course of making are small mar- 
vels of embroidery, as elaborate as the waistcoats worn by men in 
the last century. They are to be worn in long redingotes, which 
open on a narrow petticoat in the skirt, and in the corsage open 
on this vest, which has rounded tabs, and is embroidered in silk 
and chenille, and which in turn opens on a small plastron at the 
throat, 

New black lace dresses are a combination of net and lace. For 
instance, the skirt is of coarse-meshed net accordion-pleated, and 
the corsage is also of net. At the back of the neck are two wide 
black lace flounces, the straight edge or heading of the lace hidden 
by black and gold galloon; the flounces are gathered slightly and 
arranged in shell curves from top to bottom, with a rounded tab 
at the bottom of the skirt, formed by joining the straight ends of 
the lace. A deep bead fringe, twenty to twenty-four inches deep, 
of jet and gold beads or all of jet beads, is used to trim tlie lower 
part of the skirt of some black lace or black net dresses, Cui- 
rasses of soutache or bead passementerie, frequently of bronze 
beads, are made to wear over the bodice of a dress; properly made, 
the cuirass is moulded to the form like an elastic jersey, and is 
usually accompanied by deep cuffs to match for the sleeves, The 
cuirass shape is also revived for the bodices of dresses. Sleeves 
excessively prominent on the shoulders are, be it thankfully said, 
abandoned by women of fashion, and those with only slight fulness 
are preferred. 

One of the principal tests of the taste and elegance of a costume 
is the way in which colors are handled in combinations. This is 
especially true of this autumn’s costumes, in which some of the 
associations of color are peculiar. Gray and cream are used to- 
gether, and mignonette green with mastic or putty-color. Cha- 
mois and seal brown together are not unfamiliar. One costume 
has a skirt of chamois cloth with deep embroidery at the lower 
edge in several tones of chamois with gold. The redingote of 
seal brown cloth is ornamented with large buttons of brown cloth 
worked in gold, and gold button-holes; the vest is of chamois 
cloth completely covered with chenille embroidery representing 
flowers of delicate tints, and opening on a plastron of plain cha- 
mois cloth. It may be well to indicate some further combinations 
of color without regard to form. One is apple green embroidered 
in cream silk, accompanied by a bonnet trimmed with yellow. A 
chestnut dress is embroidered with white silk, the white lace ca- 
pote with it trimmed with a spray of wistaria. A gray-blue dress 
embroidered in silver opens on a maize petticoat beaded in cash- 
mere-colored beads, the white lace capote having small maize flow- 


-ers. A dress of serpent gray silk embroidered in self-color opens 


on an under-skirt of white lace flounces on white silk, and worn 
with it is a white lace bonnet with old-rose geraniums. A dinner 
toilette of pale blue silk with silver embroidery is combined with 
very pale corn-colored satin, with a tablier and guimpe of corn- 
colored crépe de Chine. A street dress of dust gray veiling has a 
jacket-bodice with chestnut silk revers opening on a white cambric 
shirt, with a narrow white tie, like a man’s, at the neck ; the round 
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hat is of chestnut tulle. Green almond wool is combined with 
putty-colored silk, which is embroidered in green almond (a tint 
similar to verdigris). A redingote of locust green wool opens on 
a skirt front of old-gold surah, Serpent gray bengaline has ac- 
cessories of black velvet; bengaline, which is similar to the old- 
time poplin, but softer, is one of the fabrics which will be most 
worn in the autumn, A pink dress is trimmed with green, but in 
judicious tones and proportions. Indeed, all combinations are 
liable to prove stumbling-blocks to untutored tastes. 

Among autumn hats there are many toques of colored tulle with 
very narrow velvet strings coming from the back. Low round 
hats, shaped something like a student's beret, have a soft crown of 
velvet, silk, or gauze, with a brim of a different fabric, a silk brim 
with a velvet crown, or a velvet brim with a silk or gauze crown, 
and no trimming whatever. Scoop brims are vanishing with the 
summer’s sun, happily, for they are unbecoming at best, and often 
ludicrous besides. 

The first toilettes I have seen for autumn dancing receptions, 
which take place at the country houses, are of silk muslin and 
tulle combined with silk. The tulle or silk muslin is finely pleat- 
ed for the skirt and the décolleté corsage; a long square train of 
brocade silk with a light ground is on the skirt, and a small dé- 
colleté jacket of the same over the pleated corsage. Around the 
waist instead of a sash is a long cordeliére of small flowers, with 
a similar cordelitre at the armholes replacing short sleeves, and 
at the neck of the corsage, I mention this trimming because it 
will be used next winter; the cordeliire at the waist with long 
uneven ends is particularly pretty. A thick garland of flowers is 
also placed around the bottom of skirts ; or, after another fashion, 
passes from the right shoulder diagonally to the waist on the left 
side, and from there contin- 
ues down the skirt to the 
bottom. 

Emmeine Raywonp. 





THE CZAR’S “ONLY 
FRIEND.” 
BY DAVID KER. 


“TINHE Prince has sent me 

to have the honor of 
conducting you to him; I 
am his cousin.” 

The slim, handsome Mon- 
tenegrin officer who spoke 
thus, with a polite bow to 
Mrs. Ker and myself, might 
have passed muster in any 
drawing-room of Paris or 
London ; and it really needed 
a glance at the name on his Fig 
ecard (“Blazo Petrovitch- 
Niegosch”) to remind us that this 
comely, smooth- faced, dandified j 
lad had killed with those slender 
white hands of his more men than 
he had seen birthdays, and that 
he was the brother of one who, 
barely two years before, had in 
less than three months destroyed 
two Turkish armies, each stronger 
than his own, captured three forts, 
five generals, and thousands of 
prisoners, and marched back in 
triumph into Montenegro despite 
all that the enemy could do to 
stop him, 

Although it had witnessed sever 
al of the bloodiest conflicts record- 
ed in history, there was no sug 
gestion of war or bloodshed in this 
quiet little toy capital, on which 
the vast rocky heights that over- 
hung the tiny valley looked down 
protectingly as we plashed along 
its one street, through the half- 
melted snow left by the storm that 
had pelted us unmercifully the 
night before while riding slowly 
up the seventy-three zigzags of 
the path that scaled the 3000-foot 
precipice of the “Tzerna-Gora” 
(Black Mountain), from which the 
whole country is named. But 
neither mud nor snow could mar 
the splendid elastic stride of the 
handsome giants who came swag- 
gering by with a perfect arsenal 
of jewelled pistols and daggers in 
their silken girdles, gracefully dof- 
fing their black and crimson ber- 
ettas (round flat caps) as they 
passed. 

“ Your countrymen are very po- 
lite, M. le Prince,” said I. “I 
suppose they took Mrs. Ker for 
some great female chief last night, 
when she came galloping in 
through the storm with her revol- 
ver belted round her waist, for 
they all came out and saluted her 
most respectfully.” 

“Well, we only see a foreign 
lady once in four or five years,” 
laughed Prince Blazo; “but our 
people are not so polite to their 
own women, Till quite, lately, it 
was the custom for a Montenegrin 
bridegroom, _ however fond he 
might be of his bride, to send her 
back to her father on the wedding 
day, and go off alone for a month’s 
holiday, just to show his indepen- 
dence.* But the Prince’s courtesy 
to his wife has already changed all 
that a good deal.” 

And then he told us what mar- 
vels this one man’s influence had 
wrought among the fierce and 
tameless spirits whom he ruled. 
No one who visited the hospitals 
of western Turkey during the war 
of 1877-8 can easily forget the 


2.—Back or Ficuv, Fic, 1. 








* A native chief, when I asked how 
imported articles were brought up to 
Cettinje, replied, ‘They are carried 
on the bac s of donkeys or af wo- 
men.” —D, 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Ficuv.—{See Fig. 2.] 


hideous spectacle of the mutilated Turkish soldiers, whose ears 
and noses their Montenegrin foes had cut off as a matter of 
course, merely that the dread of this horrible disfigurement 
might. demoralize the Turkish troops in battle. One word from 
Prince Nikita abolished a practice as old as Montenegro itself ; 
and he put down with equal ease the frightful custom of hang 
ing all over the Cettinje church tower (which we were now pass- 
ing) the gory heads of slain enemies—a sight which must have 
greatly aided the devotions of the worshippers. 





Earty Autumn TomLetrss. 
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The palace of this absolute monarch was a meek little white- 
washed cottage with green shutters, but the giant guards at its 
door—one blaze of crimson and gold and white from head to foot 
—were worthy of Napoleon himself. The Captain was fully sev 
en feet high, his men but little less; and as they clashed their 
glittering swords over our heads with a hoarse shout of welcome, 
I began to understand how this little eagle’s nest had defied al 
Turkey for four hundred years. On the map of Europe Monte 
negro is a mere speck, recalling the French envoy’s biting ar 
swer to a microscopic German Grand-Duke who bade him quit 
his dominions within twenty-four hours : “ If your Highness will 
take the trouble to look out of the window, you will see me cross 
ing your frontier in less than five minutes can de 
spise a state which, with 100,000 men, has so successfully ha 
rassed an empire of 40,000,000 as fully to bear out the pithy na 
tional saying, ‘“ Lest we should be 
Turk.” 

Passing on into the house, we had just time to notice the neat 
French furniture of the inner parlor, and its full-length portraits of 
the Princess of Montenegro and her children, when a man entered 
who needed no introduction to announce him to us as no othe 
than the Prince himself. 

Like nearly all of the greatest men whom I have ever met, thi 
famous leader owed little to mere external marks of distinction 
His giant stature and Herculean frame, though dwarfing us into 
absolute nothingness, were fully equalled by many of his stalwart 
subjects ; and his dress was that of an ordinary Montenegrin wai 
rior—snow-white tunic open in front, crimson vest richly embroid 
ered with gold, party-colored sash round the waist, loose blue knick 

erbocke rs, white stock 
and close-fitting 
sandals—the only differ- 
ence be Ing that he car 


But no one 


straitened, God gave us th 


ings, 


ried ho weapon, and 
wore a small Greek 
cross of silver on his 


neck But the strong 
handsome features, with 
their bold martial ain 
the firm lips and mas 
sive jaw, the dark hair 
and thick soldier-like 
mustache, the 
fiery eyes, now melting 


large 
into tenderness and 


now flashing like a 


drawn sword, and, 
above all, the 


calm dignity natural to 


} 
OOK Ol 


oue whose lightest word 
was implicitly obeyed— 
all combined to stamp 
Nikita Petrovitch as a 
man whom no change of fortune 


Fig. 3.—Risson anp Lace CoLiar 


could make one whit less or great- 
er than he was. 

I saluted him in Russian, but 
somewhat to my surprise he an 
swered in Fre nch, which he spoke 
fluently, having been educated (as 
he told us) at the French military 
college of St Cyr; and he laugh 
ingly added that his sufferings 
from home 
ward voyage had made him vow 
never to go to sea again But 
when I complimented him on th 
victories that had won for Monte 
negro her foothold 
on the Adriatic seaboard, a strange 
sadness clouded his noble face as 
he answe red, “ We did our be St, 
but it cost us many a man!” 

But he brightened again as he 
spoke of the expected return of his 


— 


seasickness on the 





long-desired 


daughters from their course of ed 
ucation in Russia, saying, merrily, 
“When they come we shall have 
SIX plunos gong here all at once, 
and then Pll have to run away up 
the hills to « scape, é 
Little did he or we think that 
one of these bright-haired piano 
pounders would so soon be the 





betrothed of a man who might on 
day place on her beautiful fore- 
head the imperial crown of Russia 

That evening we visited Prince 
Blazo’s wife and sister-in-law, the 
wife of the famous General Bojo 
Petrovitch. He himself was un 
fortunately absent. It was hard 
to realize that these charming little 
child-like beauties, with their art- 
less talk and rippling laughter, 
were really married women. with 
several children, 

After tea the ladies entertained 
us by exchanging their pictur 
esque native dark 
crimson jacket braided with black, 
a white vest embroidered with col 
ored silk, a dark blue skirt with a 
black apron over it, and a black 
coif pinned to the hair—for the 
yet more striking “ gala dress” of 
national festivals, consisting of a 
crimson velvet jacket embroidered 
with gold, a cream vest of thin 
muslin trimmed with gold thread 
down the front, a white skirt, and 
a massive silver girdle as heavy as 
a cuirassier’s breast-plate, Just 
then in came Prince Blazo in bat- 
tle array—a gold-laced cerise jack- 
et with hanging sleeves, and a 
cuirass of golden and steel scales 
quilted on crimson velvet. And 
as if to complete this picture of 
the fourteenth century in the midst 
of the nineteenth, Madame Bojo 
Petrovitch showed us a splendid 
Italian sword, of antique pattern, 
won in battle by her gallant hus- 
band, with the motto on its blade 


costume — a 








* Per la patria, per |’ onore, 
Per la donna del mio cuore. 
(For the father-land, for honor, for 
the lady of my heart.) 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrvr for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Lapres who have tried Cornew.’s Benzo Cosmetic 
Soar will use no other. All Druggists, or Box 2148, 
New York.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’ 


breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of C« 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far morc economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well 





C0} 


as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Vr Bouts 
est LI N E N S — 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


TRADE 
YYVIN 


TRADE 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In weeny vary, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OK OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


LL. SHA Ww, 


54 West 14th St, 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELET ‘ON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, ; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful ; requires node essing; donotriportear. SK EL«= 
[TON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. YEW SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR-CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists, 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. 41.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBUBNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn, Will not rub off Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 
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“I'm weary from sewing on that old hard 
running, noisy battering ram of a Sewing 
Machine,” said a young woman. 

“Then why not (we asked) get the easy 
running, 


Co., 658 Broadway, New York City.” 
*T will,” she said, and she did. Correspond- 
ence solicited—please mention this paper. 





Packer's 


MADE OF VEGETABLE OILS, PINE-TAR, 
AND GLYCERINE. 


Summer Rashes and Irritations. 25 cts. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder 
| strength, and wholesomeness. 
| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
| with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 


never varies, A marvel of purity, 


More economical than 


phoapnt ite powders. Sold only in cans, 


ROYAL BAKING Powprr Co., 106 W all St., N. Y¥. 


Made ee ee ae. 
guarn ies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 

o size and color. 













. BisHop. 
Artistic Needlework—beautifully illustrated. 


Fashions—by Mrs, J. W 


- 
I from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York 





uiet and swift Automatic Sewing | 
Machine of Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine | 


| SU PERELU oUs HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific 
remedy for removing perma- 


urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
: electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs can 
| accomplish. Address “Mme. Juian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 








COOLING, SOOTHING, ANTISEPTIC. 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY. 


‘Tar Soap. 


Promotes a clear, soft, smooth skin, healthful scalp,and vigorous hair. 
Druggists. 


Invaluable for 
Sample (34 cake), 10 cts., stamps. Mention Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Be “PARTED BANG” 
| é 


the m’fr for Ilust’d Price-Lista | 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago | 


nently all annoying ‘distig- | 
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CUZICVUEA 
MEDICATED TOILET SOAP 


The Most Bxgulaite Slain Purifier and 


Beautifier of Modern Times 


T, WHITEST 


HLANDs, 


FREE FROM REDNESS, ROUGH- 


ODUCES THE SOFTEST 
ness, Chaps, and Fissures, Shapeless Nails and Painful Finger Ends, 


a —— 


») 





effective, it is simply 


prisingly 
unequalled for the Toilet, and unrivalled for the Nursery. 


the highest purity by the 
Sale 
and domestic. 


b@™ Send for “ 


How to Cure 


incomparable 


Analytical Chemists of the State 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign 


clears the complexion of Pimples, Black- 
heads, and minor Skin Blemishes, lessens 
Tan, 


Freckles, and Discolorations, and 


prevents Irritation and Inflammation of 


the Skin and Scalp of Children and 
Infants. Absolutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 


as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
Guaranteed of 
of Massachusetts. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Skin Diseases,” 
300 diseases of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, and 50 Remarkable 

Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, U.S 


64 pages, 50 illustrations, 
Testimonials. 


. A. 





St 


Practical Housekeeping. 


you can select from hundreds of useful articles, 


AIR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procared | 


— | 


is the only unfailing | 








yearly subscribers. The 


DIE 





JADIES Hone 
JOURNAL 


Is the handsomest magazine printed and has a' 
larger circulation than any other periodical in Americ 


—nearly HALF A MILLION (500,000) paid in advance 


Autumn issues will be special 


editions—_GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBERS—mailed 


also run through the social life. 


strong attraction. 


story, but unfortunately, the 


Mary J. Holmes, 


Yam Susan Coolidge, 


taining Company Agreeably.” 





to any address from now to Jan. 1890, 
for only 25 Cents, silver or stamps. 


Some of the special strong features for the autumn 
are, a story by 


Mrs. A. D. I. Whitney, treating of one of those ambitious suburban 


neighborhoods, built up on Queen Anne pretentions and imitations which 


“Ascutney St.” aping “ Katahdin St.,” 


which in turn tries to stretch up after “Shasta St.” 


Maud Howe is writing for us a story of social life that will prove a 


It is the story of a young American girl who goes 
to London and makes a great social success, 


It is first of all a love 
heroine first falls in love witha man who 


is not free to marry her, but later finds a better and truer lover, to 
whom she finally gives her hand, 


Illustrated stories by 


Josiah Allen's Wife, 


Kate Upson Clark, 
Kate Tannett Woods, 


Margaret E. Sangster, Robert J. Burdette, 


Katherine B. Foote. 


Full page illustrated poems by Wiil Carleton. 
Florence Howe Hall will contribute a series of papers on 


“Tnelegancies and Affectations of Speech,” 


‘The Secret. of Enter- 


Literary page—by Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY and Epwarp W. Bok. 
Flowers and House Plants—by Espen E. Rexrorp, 
Talks with Mothers—by eminent physicians. 


For 25 cents we will mail you the October, November and December numbers, also a complete premium catalogue in which 
Premiums for clubs of trial subscribers at 25 cents each. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JUST OUT. 


My new book, just finished, 
August 15, 1889, on the latest | 
styles of Harn-Derssine as 
now worn by the 

EXCLUSIVE 400, 
sent free to Every Lavy who 
writes for it, and every Gen- | 
tleman who may havea moth- 
er, wife, sister, or danghter 
should insist that they do write for it. 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 


224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cusmongep Ear Drums, 


CURE, D EA F reer) WEE distinctly. 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, ‘. Y done rt. paper. i 





by Pecx’s Pat. Imrnoven 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 


| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MBAT CO., L't’d, London. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ue 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., — Maine. 





FRED. 


BROWNS GINGER: 





F CRAMPS 


AND 


R COLIC. 














SEPTEMBER 21, 1889. 
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CUTTER’S 
SPOOL SILK. 


Dealers persnade you to buy others because they 


make more profit on them, and represent them to be | 


**just as good,” They are not—they lack the strength 
and uniformity. Ours is 


The Strongest, Smoothest, Most 
Uniform Silk Sewings in 
the World. 


SIZES EXACT. 


1000 COLORS IN THREE SIZES, 





No. 100 has 100 yards on the spool. No. 
70 has 70 yards on the spool, but is much 
stronger than any 100 yard 
with No. 70 will not rip 
hand sewing will not fray out. Use No. 100 | 
for stitching and hemming. No. 70 for seams | 
and hand sewing. 
and embroidery. 


Seams sewed | 


No. 70 used for | 


Insist upon getting this and you will 
never buy any other. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Aw enn ch 
\ wee ‘| FA ry 





En the mad Court ot seneee. a er 
nted 


Sy“ nee » Reynold “Du 5 oe f  Mesars 
& Co. Re ere Trade Mark CHERRY Bit ™ 


ane st git t. On Jan, 28, 
pe a n wit 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. | 


EPPS'’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 
COLD IN HEAD. 
CURES 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
ts.a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 












No. 16 for button-holes | ~ 








52-inch 
Tape Measure Free! 


This tape measure is made from our 


Sun-fast Rocksonia Hollands, 


which are the strongest and best goods 
for WINDOW SHADES, and which we 
guarantee will not fade by exposure 
| tothe sun. Made in a choice variety 
of Colors. 













Ladies’ Tailor, 


(REMOVED TO) 
391 FIFTH AVE. 


L ites visiting 
New York are cor- 
dially invited to in- 
spect my Novel- 
ties for the com- 
ing season. 


Ask your dealer to show them to you, 
for 


| book, which we will mail, together with 


and send your address to us sample 


Samples for- tape measure, if you mention this paper, 
warded on appli- 
cation. 

A perfect fit 
guaranteed without 
personal fitting. 


Manufacturers, | 

H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, | 
124 Clinton Place, 
New York. } 











THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

OBTAINS FOR You, WITHOUT CHARGE, 

ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15 crs. IN 

STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. 

Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 














Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 

The Best Fitting and Best 
| Wearing Corset Ever Made. 





BY 0) 
- <4 4 J 


Perfectly 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ne 
ADAME FOY’ s Will be found invaluable for 


Cho! era Infantum 
and ait Summe r Compl: — 
page yradults. Itis 

edicine bu twillbe retained 


Skirt Supporting Corset | 


The ee ae in the market. Sold by leading | Bl DGES oD 


dealers. P y mail$i.40for Highor Low bust. | 
FOY. _——— & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


else fails, 4 sizes 35c’ 


REMINGTON | 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


3. Up. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 





THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 


“ Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGIsTS., 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 


ILLIOUS and 


Nervous 
Sick Headache. &c. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 





| 


as sustainlifewheneverything | 
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Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


EARLY FALL GOODS, 


French Dress Coods. 


s. 52-inch French ast petnpah 
extra fine 


1200 pc 


= no nap, 


ugh), latest Fancy nd Staple | Shades 
1 Black, regular pric $1.25 
800 pes, 40-in¢ h Slik Warp Henrietias, 
Standard $1.25 qualit 
and Even i Ag 79« 
Men’s Furnishings. 
400 doz. Me n’s Pere ale Shirts, Standard 
$1.25 and $1.50 qual 
Shirt with € elias ind Cuffs attache 50 
Shaes wi th 3 Collars » d pair Cuffs Se 
sl4t ~great variety of designs. 
Kid Cloves. 
5 doz. La ‘Black KidG loves, extra 
preppy rme e $1.25 35e. 
275 doz. Ladies’ Best L amb — 
mbd. in Black and De 
z. Lat Real I K Ss 
Glov Black Brow I 
pri THe 
New I 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 
THE LATEST 


PARIS NOVELTY. 


OSTRICH FEATHER 
IN ANY COLOR DESIRED 
Manufactured by 
JOS. KAUFMANN & CO., 
38 Bond Street, New York. 


The only Boas made with- 
out Wire. 


They are lighter, warmer, 


healthier than Furs. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers, 
Only those marked O.K. are genuine. 


NOW OPENING 
NOVELTIES 
IN 
SILKS AND FINE WOO:z, 
DRESS FABRICS 
FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
Le Boutillier | 2! 734 
Brothers, ' 


NEW YORK. 
MRS. K, E. 








TIRNEY, 


114 W. 22d Street, New York ¢ 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Sorrs, anp MIvinery, 
Purouasina AGENT 


I buy all kinds 





of goods for parties livir ut of town 
Promptr ru nteed. No 
cOmMISS 1dvanced. 
I beg to em v mplaints 
reach me dvancing 
prices o1 the comm on 
allowed by ontaining y full 
infor a 


distance 


EVERYWHERE. 


PURCHASING AGENCY i omen 


M. DECKER, 825 taro eaway, 'N. 'Y. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


oF ALI: DRVUGGISTsS. 
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FACETIZA. 

CATCHING ON RAPIDLY. 

*‘T am learning zee language varey fast. Zee leetle 

poy zare a-spinning his top. He's a spinster—eh ?” 

onndpinnines 

Large ears betoken generosity, but trichinosis be- 
trays piggislness, 

The tar likes the ocean swell because it makes his 

vessel pitch. This is the real resin of his affection 


fur the salt sea. POE ae 


ONE OF THE FREAKS OF TIME, 
* Curious state of affairs at my society,” said the 
recording secretary. 
* What's that?” 
“Why, it took two hours last night for me to get 
ten minutes.” 


_— 
AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 
“1 trust you will not think hard of me,” he remark- 
ed, reaching for his hat 
* Sir,” she answered, frigidly, ** one who knows you 
can never think hard of you.” And wandering home- 


ward ‘neath the electric light, he wondered what it 
was she meant to convey. 


omcendiaman 
We do not credit the rumor that a tragedian kept 


himself from starving in the West by eating all of his 
Shakespearian roles. 


——»—_—_ 
A LECTURE ON EXPLOSIVES. 
The minister stubbed his toe as he ascended the 


lecture platform, “ Darn—” he said, audibly, and then 
turning to the audience, continued—“ ley was blown 


A DISTINCTION. 
“Now, boys,” said the prhee, “remember that 
while you see the point of a needle you perceive the 
point of a joke.” 

“ And the pant of a pin, professor ?” 

“Ab!” replied the professor, with a soft sigh, “that 
is neither a vision nor a perception ; it is an experi- 
ence.” ° 

COULDN’! PLAY ANY JOKES ON HIM. 

“T wish to see some hose,” said the Boston man, 
walking into a Chicago haberdasher's. 

“You get hose at the hardware store,” replied the 


salesman, with a frigid glance that showed he was not 
to be trifled with. 


UNPROFITABLE DISCRIMINATION. 

“Harry Harkins has failed, you say? Why, I 
thought he was the richest ice-cream dealer in New 
York.” 

** Well, he was, but you know he became engaged to 
Miss Brown, of Philadelphia, and he let her have all 
the cream she wanted for nothing.” 

“Ab! I see.” ° 

In the makin 

b 


of a newspaper the best foundation 
is composed of 


rains and pulp. 


paneer sth AEN 
A FERTILE SCHEME. 


“1 see the race of elephants is gradually dying out. 

What shall we do for ivory, do you suppose, Mr. De 

Dude, when they are all gone 2?” 

“I'm suah I don’t know, Miss Bonsoir, unless—ah— 

we buy up all the old pianos, don’t you know.” 
cameras 


POOH-POOH. 





up by gunpowder in 1567,” 


“What a scornful > leas that dog has!" 
“Yes, He's a pooh-dle.” 
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eS ee ae AV RrrLarGivess 
WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 

ONE WET EVENING MR. CYRUS COLE 
THROWS THE STUB OF A CIGAR IN A PILE 


OF OLD SCRAP-IRON, AND STARTS A MILL- 
ION-DOLLAR FIRE. 





AT ALATER DATE HE ATTEMPTS TO START A FIRE 
IN THE GRATE, AND ALTHOUGH HE USES A DOLLAR'S 
WORTH OF KINDLERS AND A HALF-GALLON OF KER- 
OSENE, HE 18 OBLIGED TO GIVE IT UP AS A FAILURE, 
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A CHILLY RECEPTION.—Dramatis Persone; a Port, a Servant, anp a Critic.—Drawn ror “ Harper's Bazar” py Caran D’ ACHE. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





A WOODLAND FLOWER. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


CHEAPER BREAD. 
, Tur high price of flour can be overcome, and 
ITH &..0up of burnished gold, bread made ean than in any other way, by 
And its petals all aflame, | the use of Royal Baking Powder. : 
Which like fairy wings unfold, | In yeast-raised bread about one tenth part of 
Who can tell this flower’s name, | the flour is decomposed or destroyed to make the | 
Found by me the other day, gas that raises the dough. Royal Baking Powder 
Hidden in a forest brake, raises the bread mechanically, wit rout the destruc- 
Watered by the cascade’s spray tion of any part of the flour. e 
+ at . ba? The Royal Baking Powder, therefore, saves one 
As it falls into\the la tenth of the flour. In other words, the flour re- 
quired to make ten loaves of yeast-bread will 
make eleven loaves, each of equal weight, when 


Nicholson’s eB 
Liquid Bread | 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 

haustion, and wasting diseases 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap READY FOR USE. 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re ; 

storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie , Green Turtle. 
development. Choicest materials used in its Terrapin. 





Also to nursing 
REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 
Oxtail. 
French Bouillon. J 


Mosses like a carpet green 
Made a soft, delightful bed, 





raised by Royal Baking Powder instead of yeast. manufacture, and ripened by time Chicken. T mato. 
And the long grass formed a screen Hot bread, biscuit, and cake, made with Royal Medical and popular experience has proved the Mullagatawny. = ani , A 
‘ . ¥ bhp - eee, of N . Consomme. seef (or Soup anc yuil li). 
To protect it overhead, Baking Powder, may be eaten with impunity by Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial k 


Mutton Broth. 
In 134-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and \y-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 


preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 

sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 

systems are injured by disease or overwork 
Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


While the brambles, rising high, 
Stood like guards to keep away 


persons of the most delicate digestive organs. 
The hot roll, muffin, or griddle-cake raised by it 
is as wholesome and digestible 
meat, or other food 

Place the dough mixed with Royal Baking Pow- 
der, about one inch thick, in small pans six inches 
square, and when baked the loaf will fill the pan. 
Besides being more wholesome and nutritious, eat- 
en either warm or cold, the bread will be found 
ten per cent. cheaper. 
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Any one who, passing by, 
Might perceive that colored ray. 


as warm soup, 


FREEMAN'S | VELOUTINE 


ez 


But I brushed the guards aside, 
Plucked the flower from its stem, 
Fit to grace a fairy bride 


Hygienic, Pure, Free from Pelsen— 
ee pao — Don’t 
hor 

PERFECT CHASTE REFINED, 
7) y Druggists everywhere, or the mf’g’r wi P _— ‘anad: ’ 
mail it direct, postage toe, St and ic par bor, Railroad of Canada Co. 
White, pink and cream "shades, Dr: cusenté oning [Mary Anderson. } Pe ome 
this paper with order for powder, will se ipa trial bottle of the 
Exquisite new Perfume, Freeman’ man gg pe 
BPREEMAN Perfuwer, 523 E. 152d St., N. Y. ; Branch Cin., 


~TARPERS FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


LATE ISSUES 


Or a royal diadem; 
Wond’ring to myself the while 
For what purpose there it grew— 





Send us 14 cents to he Pp pay ex} 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers. 


reas and receive 


Maybe just to win a smile 





From a maiden sweet like you. 


Friavet Scorr Mings. 
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See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
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various dishes that will receive it, with vanilla, HENRY Seynov R 404. Babylon. A Novel. By Cecil Power . ~ 0] es. By Sir Charles W. Dilke. 20 
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we seld m remember that we a 1 ul g to I geVTte RY CO. ” 496. White Heather. A Novel. By Willi ioe Black 90 fie: A Havel. is Ad A 
ity one of the most interesting of tropical growths FOL YOKE. pas 497. The Unforeseen. A Novel. By A. O'Hanlon 20 he Holy Rose. A Nove By 20 
—an orchid that grows as few other orchids do, 408. What’s His Offence? A Novel. 20 | 593. The O’Donnells of Inchfawt 20 
» aden kell ; ‘ds ine itself s j cay ot Miss Braddon’s The Mistletoe Bot rh for 1885 20 | 594. Prison Lifein or bosto ”) 
by actual climbing, clamping itself along its way 499, ve Mi e Bough for v O4 ison Lif “! toieffs ky 2 
y ool es . i hick elds ho fertiliz d he 5), Cradle and Spade. A Novel. By Wm. Sime 20 | 595. In Bad Hand W. x binsot 20 
on aerial roots, an Which nas to U¢ ertiiized Dy 501. The Golden Flood. By Francillon Senior 15 | 596. Weeping Ferry By George Halse 20 
insects or else yield no fruit, except when the | 502. “ Self or Bearer.” A Novel. By W. Besant. 15 | 597. Essays. B ered 20 
fertilization is done by hand in an artificial pro- | 503. First Person Singular, By D.C. Murray. Il- 598. More True than Truthful. By Mrs. Clarke 20 
cess. The odor of the vanilla, like its flavor, has | Are delighted with the beauty, strength, Bod. Unt ily Won. By RES A abe — re = Gent the H nen oly, Mag Ruseell 20 
an interest of its own to those of a fanciful tone, | and brillianey of | 505. England Under Gladstone. By J. H. M‘Carthy 20 | 601. Diane de Breteu By Hubert E. H.d 
for it belongs not to the full tones of odor, so « 506. nal Comic Operas. Written by W. 8. Gili- | is 


gham 5 
to speak, as the rose and the honeysuckle may CHALMERY’ 507. Py one Gentleman. B iy Mrs. Oliphant... 2 | on Madame's Granddaushter. . ‘i v a 20 
be said to do, but to the half-tones—the flats and 508, 531, 521a. War and Peace. | : y iekli ». By Henry Erro ey 9 
sharps—sharing a part of that chromatic seale in E r "By Wil | 
which the orange, the heliotrope, the lemon, are 
to be found. A eurious thing about this same 
vanilla, in relation to its use as an extract, is that 
its essential quality, 
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D009. Rainbow Gold. By David Christie Murray.. 20 | 606. One t 

510. A Girton Girl. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes... 20 | 607. The 
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By George M icdonald 206 | 609 





that which gives.it perfume 512. What’s Mine’s Mine. 
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and savor, vanilline, can be produced artificially 


USE NO OTHER. 





14. Until the Day Breaks, 
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KIT AND KITTY. 


(Continued from page 679 





being known as she is to every true woman in 
Sunbury; but if she’s not a double-faced, gossip 
ing | 1S8y is fancies that a gold chain makes a 
lady of her, and verv likely no gold after all. why, 

I should des« to be taken up, and there’s no | 
one has ever said that of me.” 

Here Mrs. Cutthumb began to ery, at the 
thought of being taken to the station; and I saw 
that time alone could comfort her, vet ventured 
to say a few earnest words about her position 
and high character. And presently she was quite 
brisk again 

“ Why, bless my heart,” she said, looking about 
for a box of matches on the onion shelf; “I 
ought to have stack up my candle in the window 
pretty well half an houragone. Not that no cus- 
tomer comes after dark, nor many by daylight, 
for that matter. Ah, Master Kit, I am a poor, 
lone widow; but you are the nicest young man 
in Sunbury; and I wish you well, with all my 
heart I do. And mind one thing, whatever you 


do; if you ever carries out what I was saving, 
here’s the one as will help you to it, in a humble 
much money. <A nice front 
room over the shop, bedroom, and cham- 


ber suit to mateh, Only twelve shillings a week 


way, and without 


drawin 


for it all, and the use of the kitchen fire for no 
thing. And the window on the landing looks on 
the river Thames, ms the ee the barges, 
und the fishermen. Mr. Kit, with Mrs. Kitty 
now and then, it ont he like the Garden of 
Eden.” 

- — 

CHAPTER XIII 

MY UNCLE BEGINS, 
Tuat last suggestion was most delicious, but it 

caine too late to relieve the pang of the horrible 


idea first presented. I could not help wondering 
which ought to have told me 
such a treasure as my heart was set upon 
been coveted long ere now by many 
with higher claims.to it. Was it likely that I, 
stupid fellow, half a rustic, and of no 
position, birth, property, should be preferred 
to the wealthy, accomplis and brilliant men 
who were sure to be round such a 
prize? Black depression overcame me; even as 
the smoke of London, when the air is muggy, falls 
upon some country village, wrapping in funereal 

the church, the trees, the cattle by the 
pond, and the man at the window with his news- 
paper. I could not see my way to eat much sup- 
per, and my uncle was crusty with me. 

“Can't stand this much more,” he said, as he 
finished the beer that was meant for me; “a 
all girls, and the muffs as well that go 
ooning after them! Why, the Lord might just 
made a Williams pear, or a 
tmthead codlin. §’ pose you don’t even want to 
lear my you don’t deserve it, anyhow. 
Butter put it off till you look brighter, for there 
isn’t much to laugh at in it, unless it is the dun- 


at my own slow wit, 
that 
must have 


a mere 
or 
he hed, 


crowding 


gloom 


igue on 


i 
aS well never have 


story ; 


derheaded folly of a very clever man,” 
However, I begged him to begin at once; for 
he had hinted that his tale would throw some 


light on the subject most rae in the world 


to me; so I filled him five pipes that he might 
not hunt about, and made his glass of rum and 


water rather strong, and put the black stool for 
his to and drew the red curtain 
behind his head, the evening was chilly and 


legs 


rest on, 
for 


the fire cheerful 

“Like to do things for myself,” he muttered, 
while accepting these little duties. “ Nobody 
else ever does them right, though meaning it 


naturally for the best. Well, you want to hear 
about those people; and you shall hear all I know, 
my lad; though I don’t pretend to know half of 
but what I know I do know, and don’t talk 
at random, like the old women here. We'll take 
them in branches—male and female—until they 
unite or pretend to do it; but a very poor splice ; 
the same as you see if you send for camellias to 
Portugal, a great clumsy stick-out at the heel of 
the graft, and the bark grinning open all along. 
Bah! There’s like Englishmen, 
though we run ’em down for fear of boasting. 
Did you ever hear why Professor Fairthorn would 
ever so much rather be called ‘ Captain,’ though 
sounds ever so much better?” 

“Perhaps be has a legal right to be called 
but not to the other title. I have 
heard that hundreds of people call themselves 
Professors without any right to do it. And I 
am sure he would never like to be one of them,” 

“That has got nothing to do with it. He has 
held some appointment that gave him the right 
to the title, if he liked it. 
wife always calls him ‘ Professor’; and so it re- 
minds him of her. Ah, don’t you be in this out- 
rageous hurry for a wife of your own, Master Kit, 
Isay. For all I know, the Captain may have been 
as wild for her, some time, as you are for your 
Kitty. What can you say to that, my lad?” 

‘ Why, simply that you don’t know at all what 
you talking about, Uncle Corny. My Miss 
Fairthorn is not that lady’s daughter, and is not 
to be blamed for the whole of her sex, any more 
than you are for the whole of yours.” 

“There is something in that, when one comes 
it,” my uncle replied; for his mind was 
generally fair when it cost him nothing. “ But 
you must not keep on breaking in like this, or 
you won't have heard half of it this side of 
Christmas. Well, I was going to take them ac- 
cording to their sexes, the same as the Lord made 
them. And first comes the lady, as she hath a 
right to do, being at the bottom of the mischief. 

‘When I was a young man, thirty year or 
more agone, there used to be a lot of talk about 
the two handsome Miss Coldpeppers of the Manor 
Hall down here. There used to be a lot also of 
coaches running, not so much through Sunbury, 
which lay to one side of the road, though some 
used to pass here on their way to Chertsey ; 


ali; 


no gardeners 


‘Professor’ 


Captain,’ 





are 


to see 


there was tootle-tootle hata father’s walls, three | romance of his dry and mica life. 


or four times a day. But the most of them went 
farther back, along the Staines and Windsor road, 
where the was something wonderful; and 
it’s my opinion that these railway things will 
never be able to compare with it. They may 
make as much noise for the time, but it seems 
to be over, before the boys can holloa. 

“Lots of young sparks and bucks and dandies 
and Corinthians, and I forget what else, but all 
much finer than you can see now, used to come 
down by the coaches then, some of them driving, 
some blowing the horn, some upon the roof like 
merry-andrews, making fools of themselves as 
we should call it now, and not be far wrong either. 
They were much bigger men than I see now, in 
thei and their way of going on, and their 
spirits, and their strength of life, and likewise in 
their And the manners of the time 
were as different as can be, more frolicsome like, 
and more free and jovial; and thev talked about 
the ladies, and to them also, ten times as much 


noise 


size, 


language, 


| as they do now, and things were altogether mer- 








The reason is that his | 





and j 


rier for them that had the money, and no worse 
for them that hadn't got it, so far as I can see, 
Ah, there was something to be done in growing 
then—pineapples ordered at a guinea a pound, 
and grapes at fifteen shillings, though of course 
you didn’t always get your money. I’m blest if 
I won't have another glass of rum and water. 
“Well, old Squire Nicholas, as they call him 
was as proud as Punch of his two fine daugh- 
ters, and expected them to marry at least an earl 
», by their faces and fine figures. And they 
went about with great folk in town, and to Court, 
and all that sort of thing, looking fit to marry 
the King almost, in their velvets and their satin 
furbelows. The eldest daughter was Arabella, 
Miss Coldpepper to this day, and the other 
was Miss Monica; as fine a pair of women as the 
Lord ever nade. But for all that, see what they 
come to! 
“There was no love lost between them even 
then, jealous of one another no doubt, like two 
cats over a fish-t Some said that one was 
the handsomer of them, and some said the other. 
There was a good bit of difference between them 
too, though any fool could tell they were sisters. 
§ and 





now, 


apiece 


vone, 


Such eves and noses as you won't see now, 
hair that would fall to their knees, I’ve been told, 
and complexions as clear as a white-heart cherry, 
and a cock of the chin, and a lordly walk—they 
deserved the name they went by in London, ‘ the 
two Bright Suns of Sunbury.’ But after all, what 
good came of it? One ia an old maid, and the 
other—well, not very likely to to heaven, 
though she hasn’t had much of that yet on earth. 
Kit, I have seen a deal of women, as much as is 
good for any mortal man; and I tell you the first 
thing, and the second, and the third, and the 
whole to the end of the chapter of them, depends 
upon their tempers. Ah, those two beauties were 
beauties at that; but Miss Monica ever so much 
the 

“It seems that they both might have married 
very well, if it had not been for that stumbling- 
block. Many young women go on so soft, and 
eye you so pleasant, and blush so sweet, that 
you'd fancy almost there was no such thing asa 
cross word or a spitfire look or a puckered fore- 
head in their constitution ; and angels is the name 
for them, until it is too late to fly away. But 
these two Misses had never learned how to keep 
their tempers under for a week together; and it 
seems that they never cared enough for any one 
to try to do it till there came a man with a 
temper ten times as bad as both of theirs put 
together ; and then they fell in love with him hot 
and hearty. This was a younger son of Lord 
Roarmore, a nobleman living in North Wales, or 
Ireland—I won’t be certain which—and he was 
known as the Honorable Tom Bulwrag. He used 
to drive the Windsor coach from London down 
to Hounslow; for the passengers could stand 
him while the stones and air were noisy; but 
there he was forced to get down from the box; 
for nothing that lived, neither man, nor horse, 
nor cow in the ditch, could endure this gentle- 
man’s language when there was too much silence 
to hear it in. 

“T suppose he was quiet among the ladies, as 
many men are who can speak no good. And 
perhaps our two ladies fell in love with him be- 
cause he was a bigger sample of themselves. Not 
that they ever used swearing words ; only thought 
them, as it were, and let other people know it. 


ray 
go 


worse. 


Anyway, both of them took a fancy to him, 
though their father would not hear of it; for 


the gentleman was not wealthy enough to have 
any right to such wickedness. Perhaps that 
made them like him all the more, for they always 
flew in the face of Providence. And for doing 
of that they both paid out, as generally happens 
here, that we may see it. 

“So far as I can tell—and I had better chances 
of knowing than any one outside the house—ev- 
erything was settled for the Honorable Tom to 
run away to Bath with Miss Arabella, with spe- 
cial license, and everything square. But whether 
she was touched in heart about her father (whose 
favorite she had alwavs been), or whether her 
lover came out too strong in his usual style, or 
whether her sister Monica had egged her on to it, 
sure enough she blazed out into such a fury, just 
when they were starting, and carried on so reck- 
that the Honorable Tom, who had never 
quite made up his mind, was frightened of what 
she would be by-and-by, and locked her in a tool- 
house at the bottom of the grounds, and set off 
with Miss Monica that same hour, changed the 
name in the license, and married her. 

“Without being too particular, you might fair- 
ly suppose that a job of this kind was not like- 
ly to end well. Miss Monica had taken with her 
one—what shall I say? certainly not servant, nor 
attendant, nor inferior in any way—” 

My uncle here seemed to feel a certain want of 
power to express himself ; and I knew that he was 
beating about the bush of the one and only one 


less, 





| 


| of Sunbury,” 


SUPPLEMENT. 








He turned 
away so that I could not see his eyes, and I did 
not wish to look at them. 

“ Well, that is neither here nor there,” he con- 
tinued, after pushing more tobacco into a pipe 
too full already; “but she took away a young 


| lady of this parish, to whom she appeared to be 


much attached, and who alone had any power to 
control her furious outbreaks, just because she 
always smiled at them as soon as they were over, 
The sweet-tempered girl could never quite believe 
that the fury was in earnest, because it was so far 
beyond her own possibilities; and the woman of 
fury did a far worse thing than the wrecking of 
her own stormy life: she also wrecked a sweet 
and gentle, loving and reasonable heart. Never 
mind that; it often happens, and what does the 
selfish fury care? Miss Monica became, as I have 
said, the Honorable Mrs, Bulwrag, and then she 
reaped the harvest she had sown. 

“Forein the first place, Viscount Roarmore, 
being a hot-headed man likewise, stopped every 
farthing of his son’s allowance, and said: ‘Go 
to your new father. Your pretty cousin Rose, 
with five thousand pounds a year, was ready to 
marry you, in spite of all your sins, and you had 
promised to marry her. You have taken one of 
those two girls, who were called the “ Bright Suns 
till people found out what they were, 
and called them the two “ Raging Suns.” Now 
rage her down, if vou can, and you ought to be 
more than a mateh fora woman. In any case, 
expect no more from me.’ 

“Then the voung man came to Squire Nicho- 
las, and screwed himself down to eat humble-pie. 
But the squire said: ‘Sir, you have married my 
daughter without asking my leave, and againsi 
it. I still have a dutiful daughter left. She is 
my only one henceforth,’ Then the young man 
broke into the strongest language ever vet heard 
at Coldpepper Hall, although it had never been 
weak in that line. He was very soon shown the 
outside of the door, and got drunk for the night 
at the ‘ Bell and Dragon,’ 

“Then began the rough and tumble work be- 
tween those two—the hugging and the hating, 
the billing and the bullying, the kissing and the 
kicking, all and eve ry up and down of ‘laughing, 
sobbing, scratching, screeching, that might be 
in a wild hyena’s den. How they contrived to 











hold together so long as they did, heaven only 
knows, or perhaps the opposite place to heaven. 
There must have been some fierce love between 
them, some strange suitability; as if each per- 
ceived the worst part of himself or herself in 
the other, and flew to it as well as flew at it. 
What kept them together was a mystery; but 
what kept them alive was a darker one. With- 
out friends, or money, or credit, or visible rob- 
bery, they fought on together for five or even 
six years, now here and now there. Three chil- 
dren they had, and fought over them of course, 
and perhaps began to teach them to fight each 
other, at least so far as example goes. 

“But suddenly this queer union was broken 
up forever. Mr. Bulwrag did something which 
risked his neck ; he believed that Squire Nicho- 
las was bound to contribute to the support of 
his grandchildren, and he made him do his duty 
without knowing it. Then, having arranged for 
a three days’ start, he was well upon his voyage 
before pursuit began, It not very easy to 
catch a man now when he has a good start and 
knows the world ; but five-and-twenty years ago 
it was generally given up as a bad job, unless 
the reward was astounding. No reward was 
offered, and the Honorable Tom was next heard 
of from South America, where there seem to be 
a lot of little States, which never allow their civil 
wars to abate their wars with one another. This 
condition of things was exactly to his taste ; his 
courage and strong language made their way; 
he commanded the forces of one great republic, 
with the title of ‘Marshal Torobelle,’ and he 
promised to send some money home in the last 
letter ever received from him. 

“His deserted wife said after that, that she 
truly would believe in everything if she ever saw 
a ten-pound note from her beloved husband. 
But she never was put to the trial, for the next 
news was that he was dead. He had found it 
much to his advantage to learn to swear in Span- 
ish; and being proud of this, because he had 
little other gift of lingo, he tried it upon a young 
Spanish officer who did not take it cordially, 
After parade they had a private fight, and Mar- 
shal Torobelle could swear no more, even in his 
native language. His friends, for he seems to 
have been liked out there, wrote a very kind let- 
ter in bad French, telling how grand he had 
been and how faithful, but grieving that he had 
left no affairs to place them in a state to remem- 
ber him. Then the marshal’s widow bought ex- 
pensive mourning, for he had left with her a 
thousand pounds of the proceeds of his forgery, 
and wrote to his father, Lord Roarmore. 

“Kit, I have fotind that one can generally tell 
what a man will do in certain cases from a 
rough outline of his character. What a woman 
will do no man can tell, though he fancies he 
knows her thoroughly. My Lord Roarmore was 
a violent man, and hot more than hard in his 
resolutions. And he took it very kindly that his 
son, when driven hard, had forged the name of the 
father-in-law, and not of the father, as he might 
have done. He was beginning to relent already, 
and finding it too late, naturally relented alto- 
gether. He talked of his noble and gallant son, 
and although himself in difficulties, bravely set- 
tled five hundred pounds a year upon the widow 
and the little ones. 

“T dare say you are surprised, my lad, that 
I should have come to know so much of this un- 
happy story; more, I believe, than is even known 
by the lady’s own sister—our Miss Coldpepper. 
Women are slower to forgive than men, and 
slower in begging to be forgiven. Arabella has 





never forgiven her sister for running away with 
| her lover; and Monica has never forgiven her 





sister for making such a fuss about it. They 
may try to pull together when it suits their pur- 
pose; but the fess they see of one another the 
greater the chance of their reconciliation. But 
I am not come to the poor Captain yet ; and, bless 
my heart, it is ten o’clock! What a time to stay 
up about other people’s business! If you want 
to hear the rest you must have it to-morrow.” 
[To BE OCONTINVED.] 
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BLOSSOMS. 


(falus Coronaria. ) 

Under the title of Crab Apple 
Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
produced.— Court Journal. 
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